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complete stories by the greatest writers 
of children’s literature and illustrated 
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FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 
VOLUME THREE 

OLD TIME FAVORITES 
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FROM.MANY LANDS 
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SCHOOL AND SPORT 
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ALONG BLAZED TRAILS 
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STORIES OF LONG AGO 
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ROADS TO ADVENTURE 
VOLUME FOURTEEN 

FAVORITE ANIMAL STORIES 
VOLUME FIFTEEN ’ 
LEADERS AND HEROES Te 
VOLUME SIXTEEN N 
SCIENCE FICTION AND GUIDE 
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WV 6,000 pages of stories and 
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cott Award winners 


Conveniently indexed ac- 
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Library Edition subject matter, and story titles bety 
in Blue Buckram V Interesting biographical on 
Available to schools sketches of all the authors, want 
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No school or library is complete without these sets! 
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a substantial discount. 
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THE SERIES THAT HAS REAL STUDENT APPEAL 


BETTER ENGLISH 


HERZBERG — GUILD ~— HOOK — STEVENS 


Students like BETTER ENGLISH because the content is lively and 
practical, based on their needs. They like it because it puts mean- 
ing into learning—they know why a certain form is correct. 


The BETTER ENGLISH plan for mastery encourages the student, 
for it tells him in each lesson where he is going, how to get there, 
and how well he has succeeded. Communication skills, life adjust- 
ment skills, grammar, and usage are covered thoroughly. 


a> Ge -2ele) @-me) 3 
DISTINCTION 





Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals and Keys are available for each 
book in this popular series for Grades 7-12. Send for full details. 


72 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 











me AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
sam ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


es between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 





5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 










Passenger 
$4.82 
(Plus Tax) 





Now see Canada from Canadian Pacific 
Scenic Domes—at no extra fare! 


Take Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner, The Canadian— 
between Montreal and Vancouver or 
Toronto and Vancouver. See Banff and 










TRAVEL 
WHILE YOU REST 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks... 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 


Order delicious meals and snacks in a 
Skyline Coffee Shop. Settle back in a coach 
seat that has full-length leg and foot rests 
and an adjustable head rest. Or enjoy in- 





Co 





For illustrated folder write Wisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Erie 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TICKET OFFICE and DOCKS 
MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart” 
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Lake Louise by daylight! 


This vacation, see Canada aboard The 
Canadian. View spectacular unspoiled 
country from high-up domes. Enjoy new 
travel luxury—at no extra fare! 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


expensive tourist or first class sleeping 
accommodations. 

Make reservations now! Contact your 
local agent or Canadian Pacific, in prin- 
cipal cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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MILESTONES OF MODERN MEDICINE 


1895 
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Frequently, while searching for one thing, men find something else. In 
1895 William Conrad Roentgen was studying invisible light rays in a 
darkroom. He covered a vacuum tube with a black paper box so that no 
light could escape. Suddenly he noticed that, when the tube was charged 
with electricity, a bright florescent glow appeared on a nearby screen 
which had been coated with a barium compound. Placing his hand be- 
tween the tube and the screen, Roentgen was surprised to see the lighter 
outline of the bones against the darker flesh. This is known as a fluoro- 
scope. Substituting a photographic plate for the screen he produced the 
first X-Ray picture! In 1901 Roentgen received the Nobel Prize for Physics. 
X-Rays show the fractures and settings of bones and locate foreign 
matter. When a barium solution is swallowed, the digestive and elimina- 
tive organs are shown. The injection into the veins of an opaque dye 
permits a study of the circulatory system. X-Ray techniques enable doctors 
to locate tumors and obstructions. The development of diagnostic X-Ray 
is another milestone in the progress of medicine. 


By locating obstructions, doctors can more successfully prescribe for physi- 
cal ailments. This can be long and costly. You can help pay these un- 
expected expenses from your savings, by borrowing from a bank, 
mortgaging your home or car, or .. . with Educators’ jiberal individual or 
flexible group policy benefits. They have helped solve money problems 
for more than 165,000 teachers since 1910. Benefits are paid when 
you're disabled, for as long as 5 years for accidents and 2 years for 
sicknesses, all authorized leaves included. Hospital-surgical benefits are 
available for your family. Write today for details. 


The above illustration with description is available, without advertising, as a colored poster 
for classroom display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation 
whatsoever. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


FREE Without obligation or charge, please send me 3 
copies of your Medical Posters, also full information about 
POSTERS your Accident and Sickness Policies [(]; Hospital Policies [(_]; a 
Have representative call [] é 
Name 
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In This Issue 


®& Television is used effectively by a 
number of school districts in the 
State. The plan Scranton has for pro- 
grams over a commercial station is 
described in our feature article. These 
TV programs are a part of Scranton’s 
public relations program. 


> The president of the State Teachers 
College at Edinboro discusses the effect 
births and budgets have on teacher 
education institutions of our State. 


> A member of the Local Branch 
Committee discusses the responsibility 
for membership in professional associ- 
ations. Membership chairmen may find 
helpful suggestions to interest the 
doubtful prospective in membership. 
& Stop debating and go! So advises 
the pedagogue who mounted Pegasus 
last year. Travel-minded teachers will 
find inspiration for a trip abroad in 
her report on a fascinating trip to a 
number of countries. 


B® Several hundred Pennsylvanians 
will seize the opportunity to go to the 
NEA Convention in Chicago—the city 
in a garden—this summer. Besides the 
important sessions of this big National 
educational Convention, the members 
of NEA and their friends will wish to 
take time to visit historical and in- 
dustrial points of interest in the Windy 
City. 


& The fund for building the NEA 
Center has reached its halfway mark. 
The PSEA Executive Council is hop- 
ing to fill its quota of life members. 
Be a builder. Join the NEA and enrol 
a fellow teacher as a life member in 
May. 

®& The PSEA Staff hopes you will 
have a good vacation this summer. In 
September, the first issue of Volume 
104 of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JouRNAL will be mailed to you. 
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ACCIDENTS AND ILLNESSES 


DON'T VACATION 


BUT 


Your Washington National Group “Income Protection” Plan 
will work while you play. 


DON'T VACATION 


without enrolling in your Washington National group plan. 


Write today for full details 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


















NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 








—— 
THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 
National City Bank Travelers Checks are just like a personal body- 
guard! They protect your travel funds against loss or theft wher- 
ever you go... leaving you free to enjoy your trip without money 
worries. Readily accepted everywhere like cash. If lost or stolen, 
they are promptly refunded in full. In denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100; cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


Great for going places 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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|The May Cover 


From the earliest days of our public 
schools the art of communication has 
been one of the fundamentals of learn- 
ing. The spoken word, the written 
word, the printed word are basic to 
communicating ideas and the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

Radio implemented the transmission 
of the spoken word many times. And 
more recently television has added vis- 
ual reproduction to our means of com- 
munication. 

In fact TV now serves as the means 
of communication to millions of our 
people for important events in the com- 
munity, in the State, in the Nation, 
and in the world. The telecasts of the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth and the 
inauguration of President Eisenhower 
illustrate the potential of TV as a 
means of communication. 

The school is a part of the modern 
world and if TV is to serve the people 
as a major means of communication 
then TV must become a part of the 
educational process in our public 
schools. 

In recognition of this fact we present 
as the feature article of the JoURNAL 
the use of TV in the Scranton public 
schools by Norman W. Morgan, super- 
visor, audio-visual aids department. 

Our artist has symbolized through 
an effective arrangement of sketches 
and photographs the meaning of TV 
as an educational process. 

It is easy to recognize the mechani- 
cal aspects of TV, the aerial, the TV 
screen, and the radius served by the 
TV Station both in sending and re- 
ceiving. 

The pictures in the design are photo- 
graphs of actual TV programs that are 


telecast by the Scranton schools to the 


Scranton community. We see in suc- 
cession TV programs in geography, 
arithmetic, and music and we note, 
also, an interview with an exchange 
teacher from Germany. 

TV in our public schools serves 
many purposes. It first gives students 
and teachers an opportunity to be- 
come participants in this new art of 
communication and undoubtedly may 
stimulate many to seek active careers 
in some phase of the many varied op- 
portunities that are offered for careers 
in this growing enterprise. 

In the second place it brings activi- 
ties of the school directly into the 
living rooms of the parents and patrons 
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to serve as public relations media. The 
techniques of successful school TV tele- 
casting are many. We are, indeed, 
happy to present to our readers in Mr. 
Morgan’s article a comprehensive state- 
nent of many of the problems involved 
and the multiplicity of details that are 
required for successful TV _presenta- 
tion. 


Munhall Organizes 
Citizens’ Advisory Council 


The Citizens’ Advisory Council of 
the Munhall school district is consider- 
ing a long-range program for the im- 
provement of school facilities. Some 
55 representatives of 20 or more civic 
organizations of the borough met on 
February 9. 

After a brief presentation of the 
major problems confronting the school 
system by members of the Board of 
School Directors and administrators, 
an open discussion period was held. 
A tentative proposal for the erection 
of a new junior-senior high school 
building and the approximate cost of 
such a project were discussed. 

Included in the organizations repre- 
sented were the Franklin PTA Study 
Group, Homestead Park PTA Study 
Group, Band-Parent Association, Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, Munhall Women’s Club, 
Munhall Varsity Club, Homestead Park 
Businessmen’s Association, Homestead 
Women’s Club, Lions Club, American 
Legion, Munhall Amvets, Advisory 
Health Council, Boy Scout Organiza- 
tion, Homestead Chamber of Com- 
merce, Peoples First National Bank, 
Salvation Army, Mellon National Bank, 
Homestead Jaycees, and Munhall 
Teachers’ Association. 





We must continue to expand the frontiers 
of knowledge, not only of the physical universe, 
but of man himself. Good teachers and enough 
of them from kindergarten through the grad- 
uate schools are necessary if this is to be 
done.—B. BREWSTER JENNINGS, President of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 





| know well that only the rarest kind of best 
in anything can be good enough for the young. 
I know too that in later life it is just... 
possible now and again to recover fleetingly 
the intense delight, the untellable joy and 
happiness and fear and grief and pain of our 
early years, of an all but forgotten childhood. 
| have, in a flash, in a momentary glimpse, 
seen again a horse, an oak, a daisy, just as | 
sow them in those early years, as if with that 
heart, with those senses—From “Bells and 
Grass” by De La Mare 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history ... all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 






lil ere . bah 


Sirice clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 






= [fF a 


Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 


Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style and value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18, 
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Television and Public Relations “Z 


NORMAN W. MORGAN 


Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids 
Scranton Public Schools 


- as a medium of mass 
communication, far surpasses any- 
thing that our civilization has yet de- 
veloped. It is a means by which 
teachers, parents, and children may 
share a common experience at the 
same time. To make television a part 
of the curriculum requires more money 
than the average school district can 
afford. However, a school district could 
use a commercial station as part of a 
planned public relations program. 
Television is versatile and it possesses 
enormous possibilities for clarifying 
and explaining any phase of the cur- 
riculum. It will be only as useful as 
the programming committee makes it. 


How the Idea Came About 


It has been the custom in the Scran- 
ton school district for the superintend- 
ent to meet at least once a month with 
members of the supervisory staff. At 
one of these meetings early in the 
spring of 1954, the question arose, “Is 
the general public aware of the school 
program and the role played by the 
teacher in the learning process?” In 
the discussion that followed a few more 
questions were posed: “What can the 
public school do to focus attention on 
its program?” “Are monthly PTA 
meetings the only way of accomplish- 
ing this?” “What can we do to foster a 
more effective public relations pro- 
gram?” 

Some one had a brilliant idea. Why 
not use the new medium of communi- 
cation, television, to bring to the pub- 
lic an understanding of what we are 
doing in the public schools. Realizing 
that many of the schools throughout 
the country had experimented with 
television for several years, we figured 
that we might do well to explore its 
merits. 

The Superintendent turned the as- 
signment of formulating a school TV 
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series over to the Audio-Visual Aids 
Department which was to present a 
plan to the next meeting for considera- 
tion. 


Organizing the Idea 


Letters were sent to many school dis- 
tricts in the United States such as 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Rock Island, St. Louis, Washington, 
Newark, Houston, Seattle, and others 
requesting information, sample scripts, 
and any advice they could give us 
which would be useful in launching 
our project. Every letter was answered 
and whenever possible sample scripts 
were also sent. The cooperation of the 
school districts was marvelous. 

A television committee of all super- 
visors was organized. If one were to 
ask “Why all supervisors?”, it could 
easily be answered. They were avail- 
able at short notice for meetings, and 
during the period of organization fre- 
quent meetings were essential. At the 
first session a decision was reached 
that we should draw up the primary 
purpose of the television series and 
also a set of objectives. The result of 
the general thinking of the committee 
was as follows: 

The primary purpose of the tele- 
vision series was to be “public rela- 
tions.” 

The objectives 
group were: 

To acquaint the public with the educa- 
tional philosophy of the Scranton 
School District 

To make the public conscious of the 
role of the teacher in the classroom 

To win support for better schools 

To acquaint the public with the di- 
versified educational activities in the 
public schools 

To familiarize the public with current 
educational policies and techniques 

To show the public some of the experi- 


accepted by the 






ences provided children for learning. 
Criteria were then set up as follows: 
It must meet the standards of good 
education. 
It must attract and hold the attention 
of an adult audience. 
The foilowing standards were set up 
as criteria for selecting program ma- 
terial: 


Will the subject interest a large num- 
ber of people? 

Is the subject simplified for easy un- 
derstanding by the public? 

Will it offend viewers? 

Is enough visual material available to 
sustain dramatic interest throughout 
the program? 

Can the camera transmit the material? 

Can the program be telecast in the 
allotted time? 

Will it promote the objectives? 

The next question the committee had 
to settle was, “How often should we 
telecast?” The committee concurred 
with the opinion of Superintendent 
Richard F. MecNichols: “A weekly 
show will accomplish more and retain 
a constant viewing audience better 
than a telecast every now and then.” 

It was decided to start the telecasts 
the last week in August. The supervisor 
of the kindergarten department was 
anxious to inform the public concern- 
ing the regulations covering entrance 
into kindergarten as a supplement to a 
new booklet which was to be released 
in June. With this starting date, tenta- 
tive titles were selected for each week 
with particular attention given to the 
observance of holidays and _ special 
events. In all, 42 weeks of telecasts 
were scheduled. 


Contacting the TV Stations 


So far in the planning, we were as- 
suming that we could set up a tele- 
vision program but as yet we had not 
contacted the TV stations in the city. 
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A letter was sent to the General 
Manager of each local station stating 
our desire to telecast a weekly show 
and asking that the station send a 
representative to meet with our com- 
mittee, hear our plans and then, after 
consultation at the station, decide 
whether it could accommodate us with 
our planned schedule. 

The cooperation of the stations ex- 
ceeded all expectations and the com- 
mittee after deliberation decided to 
use WTVU, Channel 73. This decision 
was reached because they agreed to 
meet all our requests as to the day of 
the week, time of the day, station help, 
rehearsal time, and studio space. 


Picking the Program Chairmen 

At this point in our planning, we 
had committed the school district to a 
series of 42 telecasts. The next step was 
to pick chairmen from the teaching 
and supervisory staffs who would as- 
sume responsibility for writing the 
scripts and producing the weekly 
shows. The teachers selected were con- 
tacted and although some were a little 
dubious as to how they would fit into 
the TV picture, practically all agreed 
to accept their part in the production 
of the telecasts. 

A meeting of all program chairmen 
was scheduled. At this meeting, in addi- 
tion to the prospectus which covered 
the objectives and contained an out- 
line of the proposed series, other per- 
tinent information as to the length of 
show, assistance available, and funds 
was disseminated. Questions advanced 
by the group were answered satisfac- 
torily and the school district was in 
the production end of television. 


How They Worked 


Each program chairman selected 
teachers working in the areas treated 
in the telecasts and the committees 
began to function. The chairmen were 
informed that if movies or still pic- 
tures were required for a particular 
program they should notify the super- 
visor of audio-visual aids at least one 
month prior to the telecast so that ar- 
rangements could be made to have 
them ready. The telecasts for Septem- 
ber were handled by the audio-visual 
aids supervisor, thus the teachers were 
given more time to prepare their scripts 
during the summer months, 

The supervisor of audio-visual aids 
worked two nights a week during the 
summer months, without pay, at 
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WTVU learning how to direct, how to 
operate a camera, and how to become 
adept in every phase of producing. 
Only the surface was scratched but an 
insight on a new means of communica- 
tion was gained. Many teachers who 
were program chairmen availed them- 
selves of the invitation during the sum- 
mer months to visit the studio and ob- 
serve a telecast. 


Producing the Show 


We insisted that each telecast have 
a script and that it be a tight script, 
in which every movement was con- 
trolled. During rehearsals this type of 
script was adhered to closely but dur- 
ing the last two rehearsals the par- 
ticipants were permitted to talk nat- 
urally. This gave a spontaneous as- 
pect to each show and stilted parrot- 
like methods of speaking were elimi- 
nated. 

In all shows long speaking parts 
were avoided and action was a basic 
factor. If words were necessary, they 
were coupled with action or use of 
pictures. 





Groups of children were not used 
until the October show. At first we 
made the mistake of having the camera 
on the teacher as much as on the chil- 
dren. We found that the viewing public 
were more interested in the way the 
children responded and since that time 
the teacher conducts the class as a 
voice off stage. 

We had a third grade reading class 
which was larger than usual. To be 
exact there were 38 in number. After 
the telecast, the principal of the school 
involved was soundly berated by a 
mother because her son had not been 
shown. After this experience, we 
planned all camera angles so that each 
child appeared on camera at least once. 

It must be stated that many of the 
telecasts in which children appeared 
would not have been possible without 
the cooperation of the local PTA 
groups. The PTA organizations pro- 
vided transportation and in many in- 
stances costumes for the programs. 


This was splendid evidence of coopera- 
tion between the PTA and the teachers 
within the school building. 

For the first couple of telecasts, in 
addition to rehearsals in the schools, 
we had live rehearsals at the studio to 
check the timing. However, we dis- 
continued this practice. Preliminary 
rehearsals were held in the classrooms 
and timed for script changes. The final 
rehearsals were held in each school on 
the Monday preceding the telecast, 
when the show was again timed for 
script changes, action, and props. 

When the program integrated music, 
art, or any other special subject, the 
supervisor of that department was 
called in as a consultant. At the final 
rehearsal the children were informed 
as to the type of clothing, reporting 
time, and other details. Arrangements 
were made for the school district truck 
to pick up the properties on Wednes- 
day morning for delivery to the TV 
station. 

On Tuesday of each week the super- 
visor of audio-visual aids met with the 
station director and went over the 
action in the script and the physical 
set-up in the studio. Scripts for an- 
nouncer, cameramen, video, and audio 
engineers were marked. 

Showtime was scheduled for 7:00 
p.m. every Wednesday. The cast for 
each show reported to studio WT'VU 
in Hotel Jermyn at* 5:45, at which 
time a rehearsal with live cameras was 
held. This gave us a chance to make 
minor changes, check the action, and 
to figure camera angles and sound. 
Most last minute changes were in 
placement so that the movement of 
cameras could be kept to a minimum. 


Telecasting the Show 


At 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday eve- 
nings, the personnel of the studio takes 
over as the show goes on the air. We 
had the woodworking department of 
Technical High School, L. Carlyle 
Smith, instructor, make a hand oper- 
ated crawl machine which we used 
at the opening and closing of each 
telecast to give credits. A teleprompter 
was also made, which to date we have 
used only once. A 12’ x 8 flat depicting 
the background of a classroom was 
also made by this department. 

The opening announcement is stan- 
dard for every telecast, as is the clos- 
ing. We adhere to it except when we 
produce musical programs. The art work 
used on the shows is the work of Ter- 
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rence F. Gallagher, Sr., art supervisor 
in the Scranton public schools. His ex- 
perience has been invaluable since he 
has designed and staged shows both 
in the public schools and at Marywood 
College. When pictures are necessary 
to complete the production of any one 
telecast, the photography is done by 
Ernest E. Welles of North Scranton 
Junior High School. 

When the final hand signal is given 
indicating that the telecast is over, 
everybody takes a deep breath and a 
smile breaks out on the faces of every- 
body in the studio. The phone at the 
station begins to ring, and we know 
that we have reached into the homes 
of many, many people. The parents 
and teachers who have escorted the 
children to the studio and watched the 
show on a television set in the studio 
waiting room are more than pleased 
with the production and the way the 
children performed. 

Sometimes we have been accused of 
producing spectaculars. In one pro- 
gram we televised a 65 piece band. To 
do this it was necessary to place the 
band in a large ballroom adjacent to 
the studio and to move our camera 
into the ballroom. Since it was im- 
possible to hear, the camera shots were 
done according to hand signals. In 
another telecast we had a mixed choral 
group of 70 boys and girls in the same 
ballroom while in the studio proper 
we had tableau scenes which set the 
background for the songs. 

On several occasions we have been 
criticized for limiting most of the shows 
to fifteen minutes. We feel, however, 
that it is better to let the public want 
more than have them wish we were off 
the air. 





Kinds of Programs 


When it was decided to interpret to 
the public the activities within the 
schools, we found that the possibilities 
were unlimited. We had programs di- 
rectly related to subjects taught in the 
school. There were programs showing 
work done in the kindergarten and in 
the primary grades. Reading and his- 
tory were taught for several of the 
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elementary grades before the television 
cameras, as well as physics and biology 
and business education. One program 
showed the program plan for the sixth 
grade unified studies. One of the art 
programs was entitled Learn to Paint. 
A science program was entitled Hiways 
of Electrons. There was a student in- 
terview; a program called Reading Is 
Fun, and one, The World at a Glance. 

For music, there were Christmas 
Carols, Chants de France, and The 
Caroleers. Chorus groups from fifth 
and sixth grades and the high school 
presented programs, as did high school 
bands and high school orchestras. 

Athletic programs were entitled 
Football Is in the Air and Let’s Visit 
the Stadium. High school football was 
also televised. 

To show the work done in teaching 
languages, there were lessons in 
French and in Spanish. A Spanish 
Fiesta featured another program. 

Safety education programs included 
From Home to School and Driver 
Education. Lessons on how to read 
newspapers were entitled News Read- 
ing and Discussing the News. 

Titles of other programs show the 
great variety of subjects treated. Some 
of these were U. S. Flags, Gifts from 
the Kitchen, What’s My Name?, Fun 
with Things Around Us, Echoes of 
Spring, Spring Fashions, and Useful 
Hobbies. There was a program on The 
Keystone State and one on Scranton 
—Our Town. 

An exchange teacher gave his im- 
pressions of Scranton schools one week 
and another week the Scranton Local 
Branch of PSEA was the feature. 

Four films were shown—Skippy and 
the 3 R’s, Secure Your Blessings, The 
Greater Gift, and Freedom to Learn. 

The most amazing result of these 
programs is the reaction of the chil- 
dren. While on camera, they are nat- 
ural and never have been hard to 
handle. They have cooperated and 
always want to give an excellent per- 
formance. 


Publicity 

Inasmuch as the programs were to 
start prior to the opening of school, 
the only way to notify the viewing 
public was by advertisements in the 
local papers. The Local Branch of the 
PSEA underwrote the cost of the ad- 
vertisements. At the present time, each 
teacher in the system receives in ad- 
vance a mimeographed copy of the 


date, title, and abstract of the shows 
scheduled for each two month period. 
On Wednesday of each week, teachers 
inform their classes concerning the 
program to be telecast that evening. 
In many instances where certain 
schools have been involved in a tele- 
cast, the local PTA group has held a 
television party. This also has been the 
practice with many of the teachers. 





The TV Guide lists our program 
each week with a short abstract of the 
show to be presented. Station WI'VU 
announces the show on station breaks 
on Monday and Tuesday of each week. 


Evaluation of the Program 


When we started the program it was 
intended to circulate each month, by 
means of pupils, questionnaires to the 
parents in different sections of the city. 
However, lack of clerical help and costs 
prevented this operation. 

We are dependent on word of mouth 
reports and telephone calls. However, 
we have received much encouragement 
and everyone concerned with the pro- 
grams feels that we have accomplished 
our objectives. 

One thing has been clearly indicated. 
It is a big job, a full-time job, and 
to complete it cooperation must be 
forthcoming from the administration, 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
clerical help of the school district. We 
feel that our experiment has been a 
success and this is due to the fact that 
such cooperation has been made 
available. 

Although in Scranton we feel that 
our initial venture into the field of 
educational TV has been quite success- 
ful, we are at the same time conscious 
that we may have barely scraped the 
surface in utilizing this great medium 
as an effective means in child develop- 
ment and in securing a closer tie be- 
tween the home and the school. The 
viewing public is brought closer to the 
teachers and the teaching profession. 
Much has been accomplished in getting 
parents to appreciate the fact that their 
children are in capable hands and are 
receiving excellent guidance. 
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The Challenge — More and Better Teachers 


THOMAS R. MILLER 


President, State Teachers College 
Edinboro 


\ discussing the challenge which we 

face in teacher education, I should 
like to touch briefly upon some of the 
eflects of births and budgets on 
teacher education in the nation and in 
Pennsylvania. 

First, What are some of the educa- 
tional problems posed by so many 
children being born so close together? 

Second, What can the teachers col- 
leges do in the emergency? 

Third, What do the teachers colleges 
need in order to accomplish the task 
before them? 


Births 


So far this year 11,000 babies are 
being born every day. In 1954, more 
than four million were added to the 
baby population of the United States. 
By 1960, there will be an estimated 62 
million Americans under age eighteen 
—62 million out of 175 million—more 
than one out of every three persons 
living. 

Ever since World War II, Americans 
have been marrying earlier, having 
their babies sooner, having their babies 
closer together, and having more of 
them. Between 1942 and 1953, the 
number of fourth babies in U.S. 
families rose 65 per cent. 

Come 1975, there will be 36 million 
more of us than exist today, and with 
a million to a million and a half six 
year olds, over and above the 1940 to 
1950 average being added to the pub- 
lic schools each year, we do have ter- 
tific shortages ahead. 

The teacher supply and demand 
studies of the National Commission,* 
borne out by other investigations, 
show that we shall need 25 to 30,000 
new additional teachers each year just 
to take care of these new entering 
pupils. In Pennsylvania we shall need 
from 1,700 to 2,100 of that group of 


* National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, The Journal 
o! Education, Vol. 15—Number 1, March, 
1954, 
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teachers just to take care of our new 
kindergarten and first grade pupils. 

In addition, as the first part of the 
bulge passes through the public school 
into the colleges and universities, the 
shortage becomes more and more 
serious because it is spreading over 
the entire range of the school system. 
Since the bulge has reached the sec- 
ondary level, there can be little 
further assistance at the elementary 
level through borrowing from the sec- 
ondary area. 

By 1958, in the elementary school, 





we shall have three pupils where we 
now have two. 

By 1962, in the high schools, we 
shall have two pupils where we now 
have one. 

By 1965-66, in the colleges and uni- 
versities, we shall have two students 
where we now have one. 

Scarcely anywhere is there evident 
a consistent pattern that shows that 
the public recognizes the situation and 
is ready to take positive action con- 
cerning three serious lacks in the lives 
of their children: 


1. A serious and growing lack of 
educated and qualified teachers 

2. A lack of money appropriated to 
provide an adequate education for 
their children at all levels, elementary, 
secondary, and college 

3. A serious lack of actual facilities, 
rooms, desks, chairs, books for today’s 
children let alone provision for tomor- 
rows. 


In the 1955-1960 period, six billion 
will be needed to build new classrooms. 
Pennsylvania, with seven per cent of 
the population, will need a minimum 
of 420 million for this purpose alone, 


The Effects of Births and 
Budgets on Teacher Education 


let alone catching up with the building 
delayed in the past few years. In addi- 
tion, more money is needed to provide 
higher salaries to attract and hold 
competent teachers. The Ford Founda- 
tion’s recent grant of 50 million to 
raise college teachers’ salaries suggests 
the seriousness of that particular situa- 
tion. 

If we do not make it our business 
to raise teaching to the status of a 
really worth-while profession, our chil- 
dren will be caught in an educational 
trap. They will have to go to school, 
but there will not be any school worth 
going to. 

These conditions present a challenge 
to the State and its teachers colleges 
which have the primary responsibility 
of preparing teachers for the schools 
of the Commonwealth. 


What the Teachers 
Colleges Can Do 


In preparing teachers, we can help 
raise the standards of the profession 
for we are the guardians of those 
standards. 


1. We must recruit for quality. 

2. We must offer more adequate 
programs of preparation. 

3. We must improve instruction. 

Carefully thought out instruc- 
tional policy may well involve 
changes in both content and method. 

Actually in many cases such as in 

the teaching of reading, our in- 

structional practices are such that 
we seldom if ever actually realize 
our educational goals. 

4. We must provide the Master’s 
degree for teachers-in-service to im- 
prove the status of the profession and 
the program. 


We must become more satisfactory 
service centers for our areas—testing 
clinics; workshops in administration, 
in supervision, and concerning teach- 
ing itself; child development and read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic; and audio- 
visual centers. 
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In this grand USA of ours, we do 
translate quality into terms of being 
ahead. But at the moment the teaching 
profession is not moving out ahead in 
either numbers or standards. 

We are having trouble holding our 
own position as compared with en- 
gineering, medicine, and the law. 

In my short professional lifetime, I 
have seen the struggle to move from 
two to three to four toward five years 
of preparation to teach children. I have 
been a part of the struggle to raise 
standards, improve quality, and pro- 
duce better teachers. 

At the present time, with our short- 
ages, I hear some of the elder states- 
men in the public schools saying, “For- 
get the fifth year, Cut out the fourth, 
We could do without the third.” So 
there is a group and they are sincere, 
who say, “Lower away. Fill the class- 
rooms,” just so the substitute for a 
teacher can see lightning and hear 
thunder. 

Yet actually the only reason for 
having schools and teachers is to help 
children to help themselves. Of course 
the three R’s are important. Perhaps 
never more so than at present, but in 
this present day of friction and frus- 
tration, so are: 


1. The ability to get along with 
others 

2. The ability to adjust to new situa- 
tions 


3. The development of good citi- 
zenship habits and attitudes, and 


4. The development of controlled 
emotional attitudes. 


The ability to teach the three R’s is 
not a simple skill learned over night. 
Neither is a person born with such 
ability. Rather, even though one has a 
definite desire to work with children, 
there are basic skills that can be 
learned. There are basic principles 
which must be assimilated and applied 
if pupils are not to waste much of 
their time. 

If this situation holds for the three 
R’s, how much more true when we 
begin to try to help children to adjust 
to each other, adjust to new situations, 
accept responsible citizenship, and con- 
trol their own emotions. i 

Any person with common sense and 
love of children will be a better teacher 
than one of equal ability without those 
two important attributes. But how 
much better that those who teach, love 
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children, have common sense, and have 
four or five years of professional edu- 
cation stressing principles of child 
growth and development, practice 
teaching, and subject matter to be 
taught. 

Three years ago, Time Magazine* 
recounted a story of a Canadian medi- 
cal service hero. He had performed 
many operations in the Korean area 
both for wounded Canadians and 
Koreans. The Canadian Navy was so 
proud of his work that it had fired a 
fine publicity broadside about him. 
Then suddenly, the Navy found its 
hero was not a doctor at all. He was 
court-martialed and discharged from 
the service. He was escorted to the 
U.S. border and shooed across for he 
is an American. 

We are all pleased that he was suc- 
cessful, Yet we shudder to think of 
having him work on us or our families. 
We hasten to pass laws to make it 
impossible for such a thing to happen 
again. Yet, in the public schools, we 
turn our children over to temporarily 
certified personnel with less compar- 
able training than the American hospi- 
tal orderly in the Canadian Medical 
Service. 

So you see why graduation from col- 
lege is considered the minimum ac- 
ceptable educational preparation. Yet 
over 31 per cent of all elementary 
teachers in the United States have less 
than four years’ training. But in Penn- 
sylvania, 54 per cent of all elementary 
teachers have less than four years’ 
training. Secondary teachers are better 
prepared. Nationally three per cent 
lack the Bachelor’s degree and in 
Pennsylvania, seven per cent lack the 
four years’ preparation. 

Can we be content to rank 37th in 
preparation of teachers and to allow 
37 other states to devote more of their 
budget to education, although we rank 
eleventh in income behind each child 
of school age? 

Actually the cost of education is not 
a drain on the economy. It is an in- 
vestment whose cost returns to us in: 


1. A strengthened economy 

2. A better working force 

3. Better citizens, and 

4. More intelligent consumers. 


The research of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers has shown 
consistently that the states with the 





* Time, December 3, 1951, page 57 





better education systems have the 
greater purchasing power. 

Shall we continue to offer a college 
education and certification to teach to 
all who are willing and able to take 
advantage of the opportunity? Pro- 
vided the answer is yes, whose re- 
sponsibility is it to provide for such 
opportunity ? 

Come 1965-66, there will be twice 
as many students knocking at the door 
of each teachers college, and we are 
fortunate in Pennsylvania to have the 
number of teachers colleges we do 
have, strategically located as they are 
over the entire State. And right now 
each year there are probably at least 
14,000 Pennsylvania high school stu- 
dents who graduate in the top half of 
their classes but do not go to college. 
It is reliably estimated that at least 
half of these do not attend because 
they lack funds to do so. God knows 
we shall need all the teachers we can 
produce and many more. 


What the Teachers 
Colleges Need 

If the teachers colleges are to ac- 
commodate the enlarged student body, 
which is on its way, and are to be- 
come service centers for their areas, 
and provide the Master’s degree for 
the improvement of teachers in service, 
and we can do no less, and remain im- 
portant factors in the educational life 
of our areas, basic policy decisions are 
necessary. 

Provisions will need to be made for 
more dormitory space to house the on- 
coming students. Library, laboratory, 
and other plant facilities need enlarge- 
ment. Faculties will need additions and 
at definitely increased salaries in order 
to entice them from what are today 
better public school rates of remunera- 
tion. 

In addition, more freedom, curricu- 
lum wise, is necessary to develop, 
within a broad common framework, a 
pattern satisfactory to the individual 
service areas. Such development would 
provide some variations especially in 
electives but would retain a basic pro- 
gram amounting to at least 40 to 50 
per cent of the whole in all institutions. 


(See Challenge, page 345) 
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BETTY I. BROWN 


Washington Junior High School 
New Castle 


EVEN months in seven league boots, 
S and when the boots wore thin, we 
mounted Pegasus! So we are fond of 
saying, at any rate, and if the actual 
steeds that whisked us around this old 
globe were somewhat less fanciful, 
they were at least sufficiently varied— 
ranging from turbo-jet planes to slow 
camels—to justify the rather mixed 
allusion, 

Further, if our modes of transporta- 
tion were varied, the things we had an 
opportunity to see and do in our seven 
months abroad were beyond all num- 
bering. . . . The delicate artistry of 
the Shinto shrines in Japan. . . . The 
galaxy of lights around Hong Kong 
harbor on a warm spring evening. .. . 
The magnificence of the Taj Mahal 
in the full moonlight. . . . The stu- 
pendous roar of Victoria Falls. .. . 
The infinite vastness of the Hima- 
laya.... 

We saw the great kaleidoscope of 
human beings in their myriad masks: 
white-sheeted figures sprawled in sleep 
against the old city wall in Delhi; 
Pygmies dancing, their eyes alive with 
happiness and wonderment; Kashmiris 
gliding across the still waters of Dal 
Lake. We sipped sake in Tokyo, took 
dancing lessons from a geisha, visited 
an opium den in Bangkok, and listened 
to the tribal drums in the Congo. We 
walked within fifty feet of four white 
rhinoceroses in Zululand (though as- 
sured it was safe, each admitted after- 
ward to having a tree spotted just in 
case!) In the Swiss Alps we drove our 
little Ford Consul into a one way snow 
pass and—that is a story of its own, 
as is each of these fragments. 

But a word in passing! If you are 
debating on whether or not to embark 
on any sort of trip abroad, to what- 
ever place, for whatever length of 
time—we say stop debating, Go! If 
you aren’t yet debating, think about 
it for a moment. If, like ourselves, 
you have been teaching for an unmen- 
tionable number of years, perhaps you 
may suspect you need to be jolted out 
of your self-complacent rut and take 
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| Pedagogues on Pegasus 


a look at places where no one has ever 
heard of the Book-of-the-Month-Club. 
If, also, you have been listening too 
long to the things “they say,” i.e., “It’s 
a small world,” “The Rue de la Paix 
is no different from Main Street, 
USA,” “There’s nothing new under the 
sun,” ad nauseam—vwell, take it from 
us, “It ain’t necessarily so!!!!” 

Doubtless you have read much re- 
cently concerning i!l feelings abroad 
for America and Americans. Of this 
we know only that our friendliness al- 
ways brought a like response from 
those we met. We know also that many 
of our most enjoyable experiences were 
with people of our own profession. 
Though it was seldom expressed in 
words we felt our mutual dedication 
to education, be the hemisphere north- 
ern or southern, eastern or western. 
We shall limit this story to a few of 
these “school experiences” and the 
things we learned from them. 


Hong Kong 


Irene Cheng is a truly charming 
person. The daughter of a Chinese 
family well known for its philanthrop- 
ic endeavors throughout the Colony 
and its services to the Crown, Doctor 
Cheng acts as Director of Education 
for Girls. From her background of 
training and world-wide experiences, 
she interpreted education in Hong 
Kong for us in the light of educational 
practices in other lands. 

Doctor Cheng told us that in general 
there are three types of schools in 
Hong Kong: government schools, 36; 
grant-in-aid and subsidized schools, 
335, and private schools, 668. The 





Two school teachers and a friend 
traveled 40,000 miles in a period of 
seven months last year. With the 
author of this article were Adeline Mil- 
ler, biology teacher in New Castle 
High School, and Mrs. J. R. Preston. 
The report on what schools are like 
in these other countries will stir mixed 
reactions in teachers in this country. 





Entering the Citadel, Cairo, Egypt. Shoes must 
be covered or removed before entering Mosque. 


basic subjects that are taught are Chi- 
nese, English, arithmetic, and hygiene. 
The teachers are paid according to 
their qualifications, with the ones in 
the lower brackets receiving $65-$70 
per month. Hong Kong teachers will 
never grow wealthy from this amount, 
but it does represent more of a living 
wage than some of the teachers receive 
in other parts of Asia. 

Although the Colony has been mak- 
ing great strides to improve crowded 
conditions, the eleven schools that were 
built last year were not enough to 
keep Doctor Cheng from smiling when 
we innocently asked about compulsory 
education. Children wander everywhere 
unable to be taken into already over- 
crowded schools. As an emergency 
measure one room school units have 
been established on the top floor of 
crowded tenement buildings, many of 
which house one family for every 8 x 
8 feet of floor space. Such conditions 
are due to the fact that Hong Kong 
has become a refuge for non-Com- 
munist Chinese who have settled either 
in squatter areas or in these tenement 
districts. The labor market is flooded 
and people are forced to work for less 
than thirty cents a day. 

The school that stamped itself on 
our memory, however, more than any 
other that we visited was the Po Kok 
Vocational School. It is located in 
Happy Valley, so named because of 
the many cemeteries in the area. Doc- 
tor Cheng’s mother, a very devout 
Buddhist, established this’ school for 
poor girls. The students live, study, 
and worship here. We visited the sew- 
ing and weaving classes, talked with the 
girls, and found their quiet shyness 
very charming. 

As we entered the chapel, resplend- 
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ent with stained glass windows, we 
caught the odor of burning incense. 
There in the soft candlelight we 
watched the Buddhist ritual and lis- 
tened to the students chanting prayers 
in Sanskrit. In another area our at- 
tention was directed to a four-foot 
white jade Buddha that was recessed 
in an alcove. It was bathed in a green- 
ish iridescent light, truly a figure of 
grace and beauty as well as one of 
inestimable value. 

From this school with its Chinese 
architecture and oriental color, we 
drove to the True Light Middle School. 
New and modernistic in design, we 
weren’t sure but that our own local 
school architect had been there before 
us. Doctor Lu, the principal, who took 
her graduate work at Columbia, made 
us feel at home and we thoroughly en- 
joyed our visit with her and her staff. 
Needless to say we left Hong Kong re- 
luctantly but we left with a much 
better understanding of the people who 
live there and the work they do. 


Japan 


While we sat huddled around a pot- 
bellied stove, Mr. Iwayama and Mr. 
Shimada of the Ministry of Education 
explained to us the problems that con- 
front Japanese educators. As we lis- 
tened, we noticed that everyone in the 
room was wearing a heavy coat and 
some wore gloves, and galoshes in 
addition. We were very much aware 
of the fact that the small stove in the 
middle of the room provided the only 
“central heating.” 

Revolutionary changes took place in 
Japanese education after World War 
II. The Imperial Ordinances that had 
formerly dictated educational policy 
were superseded by memorandums that 
came from the Chief of Staff, General 
Headquarters, SCAP. By these, the 
“dissemination of ultra-militaristic and 
extremely nationalistic ideologies” was 
to be replaced by “principles of free- 
dom and democracy.” 

The entire educational system was 
molded according to the recommenda- 
tions made by the United States Edu- 
cational Mission to Japan. Local school 
boards were established, the 6-3-3 or- 
ganization was introduced, teachers 
were screened for Communist affilia- 
tions, control was decentralized, local 
fiscal autonomy was initiated, and a 
complete revision of teaching methods 
took place. 
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In addition to these changes and 
ramifications which created a multi- 
tude of problems, teachers have been 
difficult to secure because of inade- 
quate training and low salaries, $50. 
Classes are large and finances are 
lacking for the repair of war damaged 
schools. Educators who have been 
struggling against these tremendous 
difficulties for the past nine years are 
now beginning to feel that they are 
making progress. 

Our visits to Japanese schools were 
confined to the large urban areas, 
where we saw only the best. We were 
very much impressed with the courtesy 
and excellent behavior of the small 
children, on the streets as well as in 
school. Some of the large city schools 
have well equipped playgrounds with 
jungle gyms, slides, seesaws, etc. Text- 
books are well illustrated and color- 
fully attractive. 

We spent one evening as guests of 
Esther Durberaux, English professor 
at Tokyo Women’s College. The chapel 
and auditorium are new, and the li- 
brary seems well equipped; but the 
limitation of funds leaves much to be 
desired in the dormitories. Each girl’s 
room (6 x 8) is so tiny that we stepped 
in perforce one at a time to see the bed, 
desk, and one chair it contains. 


Thailand 


In Thailand we sipped Coca Cola 
with Mr. Attagara of the Ministry of 
Education while we discussed the 
United Nation’s Mission to his country 
five years ago. Since then the govern- 
ment has been attempting to model its 
educational system after that of the 
United States. According to Mr. At- 
tagara, Thailand faces the big prob- 
lem of educating the masses; and no 
educational system in the world is so 
well adapted to that as ours. 

The Buddhist priests have long been 
ardent supporters of education here. 
Over fifty per cent of the local pri- 
mary schools are situated in the tem- 
ples. In addition to these municipal 
schools and the government schools, 
there are many private schools which 
are nearly all missionary enterprises. 
The national government exercises 
strict control over all, regardless of 
type. 
Although Thailand has had com- 
pulsory education laws (ages 8-15) 
for some time, still over 60 per cent 
of the people are illiterate. Because 
of its formal procedure children do 





Missionary priest and pygmies near Beni in 
eastern part of Belgian Congo. 








Lunch time in gardens of Satri Vidja school, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 





Japanese first graders. We were very much 
impressed with courtesy and good manners of 
these children. 
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not like school, and adults are not 
interested in learning to read and write. 
The only adult courses that have found 
favor with the people are those of a 
vocational nature such as tailoring, 
hair cutting, and carpentry. 

We were pleased to hear that the 
teachers have a professional organi- 
zation with 100 per cent membership. 
We understood this fact better when 
we learned that the government sub- 
sidizes and controls the organization 
and that membership is compulsory. 
Teachers’ dues amount to 50 cents per 
year. Elementary teachers are very 
poorly paid. They receive the equiva- 
lent of $21 per month while the head- 
masters of the large schools receive 
approximately $215 per month. 


India 


Dr. Bhatnager, world famed _ physi- 
cist and former Minister of Education, 
is indeed a five-foot live wire. He and 
Mr. Batia of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion unfolded for us India’s educa- 
tional dream. The 1947 Constitution 
stipulates that universal compulsory 
and free education must be provided 
for all children within ten years. At 
present only ten per cent of the people 
are literate and educational problems 
loom large. Most of the difficulties are 
centered around economic obstructions, 
a shifting population, and the lack of a 
common language. 

In rural areas the government has 
been replacing the traditional elemen- 
tary school with a type called the 
“Basic School” which is an outgrowth 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s theory that the 
whole process of education should be 
implanted through handicraft or in- 
dustry and that it should become a 
self supporting enterprise. Since the 
government has all that it can do to 
keep a part of the population from 
starvation, and since education must 
necessarily be regarded as a part of 
the total effort, the emphasis is placed 
on programs which aim to add to the 
material productivity of the country. 
According to the basic syllabus about 
half of the child’s time is devoted to 
handicraft work, half to academic 
study. Mr. Batia said that the biggest 
pitfall to date has been the obvious 
one: academic subjects are being neg- 
lected in order to make the school 
selfsupporting. 

We quickly decided to say little 
about our own salaries to the village 
teachers when we discovered that they 
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receive 40 rupees per month. This 
amounts to about $8 U.S. currency, 
while the two of us were—albeit un- 
willingly—paying $15 per day at the 
Maidens Hotel in Delhi. Even con- 
sidering the cost of living and the 
lack of educational requirements for 
these teachers, the amount they re- 
ceive is still much too small. It’s not 
surprising that one of the biggest prob- 
lems among administrators is that of 
building teacher morale. 


Africa 


Most of our time in Africa was spent 
in the Union of South Africa although 
we did visit a mission school in Ugan- 
da and in the Belgian Congo. Those 
directing Bantu (native) education in 
the Union are questioning the practice 
of educating children for life in a 
European culture. They are beginning 
to stress the fact that the natives 
should first be taught to live happily 
in their own environment and con- 
tribute to it. 

Many of the businessmen with whom 
we talked believe that the crux of the 
whole native problem lies in the field 
of vocational education. In general 
educators’ views are concomitant; but 
they point out.that the market would 
soon be flooded if all the Bantu popu- 
lation were educated for vocations 
usually associated with western living. 
During such discussions we did much 
more listening than we did talking. 
These backward people who live in 
such close proximity to a western cul- 
ture pose social, economic, and educa- 
tional problems of which we, in the 
States, have little conception. 

As of April 1, 1954, the responsi- 
bility for Bantu education passed from 
the provinces to the Native Affairs De- 
partment of the Union Government. 
One of their first directives (which 
made newspaper headlines) required 
that all native teachers learn Afrikaans, 
the second official language of the 
Union. Now they are working on the 
idea that the aided mission schools 
should become government schools. 
This project is causing much concern 
on the part of these schools for many 
do not feel they should sell at the gov- 
ernment-offered price nor can they 
afford to operate without government 


help. 


Homeward Bound 


We returned via the Continent. Our 
two months there seemed like two days 


as we drove along and talked with the 
people and visited their schools. We 
thoroughly enjoyed such things as our 
visit to the French Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Paris, and the morning that 
was spent in one of the large educa- 
tional supply houses in London. We 
were, however, more deeply impressed 
with Africa and Asia due to their dif- 
ferences and to the magnitude of their 
educational tasks. 

As we winged our homeward way 
across the Atlantic, we had time to 
sit and think perspectively. From the 
south a half-moon cast its soft peace- 
ful light across the wing and into the 
cabin. In the north the sky continually 
held the light of the sun. We were 
truly held in space half way between 
the day and the night; there was no 
darkness. 

We were wiser persons than the 
ones who had sailed the rough Pacific 
waters seven months before. We had 
become aware that to those with vision 
there are no limiting horizons and 
no darkness. To those responsible for 
the education of youth there are no 
problems too big to tackle. We have re- 
turned with a truer sense of humility 
and of our own importance in the 
universal scheme. Some of our im- 
patience has disappeared, for we realize 
how slowly grind the wheels of time. 
We certainly have a deeper under- 
standing of the great and powerful 
concepts of democracy, and the innate 
worth of the individual. 

And if ever again the main street 
of our small town begins to look like 
a big-time boulevard, God grant that 
we have enough sense to do something 
about it! 


NEA Mediterranean Tour 

The Division of Travel Service of 
the NEA has planned an NEA Mediter- 
ranean Tour which includes the 
WCOTP Conference at Istanbul. The 
tour, which leaves New York on July 
12 by British Overseas Airways “Strat- 
ocruiser,” will include stops in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
Israel. 

For further information on this tour 
which lasts from July 12 to August 23, 
write the Division of Travel Service, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Membership — 
The Responsibility of All 


CLAUDE H. READLY, JR. 


Member, Local Branch Committee 
Shamokin 


09 purposes of any organization are 
threefold: to serve the group in- 
terests of its members, to contribute to 
the common good, and to satisfy 
special needs of individuals. It is some- 
what redundant to say that the mem- 
bers must fulfill these requirements in 
the organization program they pro- 
mote. 

Active participation in a_ worth- 
while organization unfolds the drama 
of a new kind of life. We acquire dif- 
ferent experiences, develop leadership 
qualities, and learn to recognize the 
interdependence of one group on 
another. We also find new values in 
the principles of tolerance, charity, 
brotherly love, and faith in our fellow 
man. 


Each Influences 


Each of us is an Ancient Mariner 
plotting his own course through un- 
charted seas of misunderstanding, 
economic unrest, social disorder, and 
political upheaval, into the quiet bay 
of communal good. Is not all this a 
true part of education? Isn’t this the 
type of education in which we all be- 
lieve; the type of education we have 
organized to protect? 

We are each a mixture of personal 
qualities and each of us has his own 
marked influence upon the lives of 
many people. Therefore, we are faced 
with a continual challenge—that of ac- 
cepting our responsibility, the responsi- 
bility of membership in a great or- 
ganization. 

It is difficult to measure the contri- 
bution of each individual or even very 
accurately to measure the total impres- 
sion made by the group. Oftentimes 
the most valuable outcomes of organ- 
ized effort are not the material and in- 
trinsic values one receives, but rather, 
the ideas that have been implanted into 
the thinking of individuals as regards 
their conduct in the community, state, 
and nation. 
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A message for all members 
of the profession 


Surely, when we signed our mem- 
bership cards in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, we did so with 
purpose. There was the instinctive 
urge to do good, to belong. It seemed 
right that we should do so. But often 
our reason for belonging to a group 
is based on some immediate selfish or 
materialistic aim, the desire to receive 
rather than to give, with no thought 
to the ends that might be achieved in 
terms of personal service. 


The Yeast 


It is interesting to note that we 
who teach are closer to our fellow 
teachers as we work than are colleagues 
in any other profession and yet some 
of us have not reached the professional 
maturity which comes from the recog- 
nition of our individual responsibility 
to our professional group. This poses 
a most serious problem. How can we 
get that minority who are outside of 
the Association to see the group point 
of view? This minority is the “yeast in 
the ferment” that sometimes brings 
bitterness into a sweet-tasting order. 
They are on the scene only to see the 
events roll by. They are significant, 
however, because of their potential for 
doing good or evil. 

Here, then, lies a major responsi- 
bility for us and our Association—to 
conduct our individual and group ef- 
forts in such a way that all who come 
in contact with our affairs are whole- 
somely affected. Care must be exer- 
cised, for sometimes the failures in an 
organization can be traced to the pace 
at which the program is set. “Too 
much” can be just as bad as “too 
little.” 

Wise judgment must prevail, so that 
there is continued growth rather than 
overstimulation which leads to a 
quickly flagging enthusiasm. All of our 
members must be able to feel that 
membership has been productive. And 
all of our members are individually 





responsible for group successes and 
failures. 

As we build our professional associa- 
tions, let us give some thought to the 
footing upon which we are going to 
place our foundation. This is of utmost 
importance. We must make thorough 
tests for voids in our program, allow 
for changing ideas, find any soft spots 
that may be due to apathy on the part 
of the membership, and recognize the 
difficulty of correcting differences in 
opinion because of resistance offered 
by a few opportunists within the ranks. 

Experience teaches us that time 
spent in clearing these obstacles as- 
sures a firm and lasting foundation for 
professional advancement. 

We can foster professionalism based 
upon the principles of more humanism, 
broader vision, greater tolerance, more 
sympathetic attitudes, keener recogni- 
tion of moral and spiritual conduct. a 
cooperative spirit, and willingness to 
compromise. We seek new paths to 
truths, led by a fierce and intense de- 
sire to learn something new. We can 
do these things as participating mem- 
bers and we can continually develop 
leaders who hold to the same principle 
and seek the same truths. 

Each of us must certainly grow by 
association with such a group and by 
the contribution we willingly make to 
our good group action. All of our pro- 
fessional attitudes will be strengthened 
and our professional conduct im- 
proved. 

A structure of professional conduct 
built upon such a foundation will set a 
standard of design whose impact can- 
not help but be felt by the whole com- 
munity. Our Association structure will 
be good because it will not be the 
design of any one individual, but 
rather the pooling and sharing of ideas, 
customs, and practices of everyone in 
the profession. It has required the 
creating and development of a set of 
specifications providing for a common 
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style in our conduct. It is the accept- 
ance of a code setting a pattern for 
action. 

Thus, in this identification of our- 
selves with our professional associa- 
tions, we become responsible for self- 
discipline and we affect our total en- 
vironment. We come closer to reality. 
We come nearer to the fulfillment of 
that obligation we took upon our- 
selves when we dedicated our lives to 
teaching. 

The professional structure that we 
build must have color and form, so 
that it may be attractive and appealing 
to others. The total environment must 
have an air of peacefulness and tran- 
quillity—a “homelike” atmosphere in 
which to carry on activity. There is 
purpose without raucous discord. 

In our Association, we can create a 
professional climate in which all types 
of personalities can flourish. The shy 
and reserved as well as the gregarious 
need to acclimate themselves to each 
other, in spite of apparent differences 
in interests. 

A desirable atmosphere can _ be 
created by charging a program with a 
variety of interests sufficiently large in 
scope to satisfy the needs of all. These 
interests cover the social, educational, 
political, cultural, literary, and enter- 
tainment fields. The important fact to 
be considered, however, is that the ap- 
proach to presenting one of these in- 
terests must be so directed that each 
individual feels that it was created for 
his very own satisfaction. There must 
be evidence that we are sincerely in- 
terested in the well-being of those with 
whom we are in daily contact. 

We must be honest with ourselves 
and with everyone else. Honesty begets 
understanding. We must be sincere. 
Only by showing a sincerity of purpose 
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Tenth Annual Penn Hall Workshop 
Scheduled for August 


The Committee on Local Branches 
is well into its plans for the Tenth 
Annual Local Branch Leaders Work- 
shop at Penn Hall which will meet 
during the week of August 15-19. 

This outstanding annual event is re- 
garded by our Local Branch Leaders 
all over the State as being their most 
profitable experience in leadership 
training as well as a most enjoyable 
social experience, and one which is re- 
membered for years after the event. 

The work groups will consider the 
problems Local Branch presidents have 
in carrying out their programs for the 
year. The Committee is planning 
groupings which will consider the 
special interests of both Independent 
Local Branches and of County and 
County Subarea Branches. Each new 
leader will have opportunity to gain 
the information he needs and to talk 
with staff members and more experi- 
enced leaders about things which 
actually have been done in building 
successful Local Branch programs. 

Presidents of Local Branches and 
Subareas or the heirs apparent to the 
presidency in each Local Branch will 
receive priority. reservation forms. The 
State Committee on Local Branches 
urges every Local Branch to designate 


its representative immediately so that 
when the priority forms are received 
they may be returned to State Head- 
quarters without delay, and thus insure 
that a place will be reserved for each 
Local Branch. Failure to return priority 
forms by the date designated will 
mean that the opportunity to send the 
Local Branch president may be lost 
because on that date general reserva- 
tions will be accepted. 

The week at Penn Hall will have its 
light moments, too. The traditional 
picnic supper on Monday evening and 
our third annual visit to the Totem 
Pole Playhouse on Tuesday evening 
are again being planned. 

Delegates will have the opportunity 
to choose one of two trips which are 
being offered on Wednesday. One 
group will travel to Washington, D. C., 
for a city-wide tour and an inspection 
of NEA Headquarters, and the second 
group will visit the Gettysburg Battle- 
field and State Association Headquar- 
ters as well as other points of interest 
in Harrisburg. 

The Workshop fee, which will 
probably be $50 as it has been in the 
past, will cover all expenses of the 
delegates while they are at Penn Hall. 
The only additional expense to the 
Local Branch would be for travel to 
and from Chambersburg. 





in the things in which we believe can 
we hope to influence others. In very 
real ways, we well may be our brother’s 
keeper. 

Let our light so shine that its ir- 
resistible rays, falling softly upon 
those in the deeper shadows, will pene- 
trate the outer shells of resistance of 
the outstanding minority, making them 
conscious of our need for their services 
so that we might have a truly united 
profession. 

The teaching profession has a moral 
obligation projected through the Cen- 
tennial Action Program of the Na- 
tional Education Association which 
practically every educational associa- 
tion in the United States has adopted 
in principle. It is time that this worthy 
program receives the attention it so 
richly deserves. Entwined through its 
goals is woven the golden thread of 
Responsibility. 

Our past indicates that the future 
holds great promise of things to come. 


Accentuate the Positive 

A number of years ago there was a 
popular song which emphasized what 
I am trying to say in a very few 
words, “You Better Accentuate the 
Positive—Eliminate the Negative— 
Don’t Mess with Mr. In Between.” We 
can be professionally positive through 
united membership and action. We can 
accept this professional responsibility 
—a responsibility that is a challenge— 
a challenge for all of us. This is a task 
so demanding that the weak soon suc- 
cumb and fall by the wayside. One 
must be a rugged individual imbued 
with a natural desire to help build a 
recognized and ever-growing profes- 
sion. 

It is not a job for today or tomor- 
row, but all the todays and tomor- 
rows. After all, tomorrow is but yester- 
day’s today. This job of intelligently 
active membership is an important 
part of our professional life. Let’s live 
that life completely. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The President Reports 


Just as March twenty-one heralds 
the beginning of spring and April 
fifteen means that our Federal Income 
Tax is due, so the May JouRNAL re- 
minds one that another school year 
is rapidly drawing to a close. Teachers 
everywhere are now in the process of 
taking inventory of their classes and 
planning the final assignments to as- 
sure themselves that their children’s 
objectives are being met. After school 
hours find the teacher discussing and 
planning summer activities. Your Pres- 
ident is no exception. 

Our State Executive Council has 
planned for your President three ex- 
citing professional experiences which 
will take place this summer. 

The first week in July will find 
Jessie and me attending the National 
Education Association Convention in 
Chicago along with ninety-eight State 
delegates and several hundred other 
Pennsylvanians representing their re- 
spective Local Branches. Plans have al- 
ready been made to hold a Pennsyl- 
vania Dinner for the Keystone dele- 
gates and their friends on Monday 
evening, July 4, in the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. It is the wish of your Executive 
Council that at this dinner meeting 
they will be privileged to report that 
all ninety-eight State delegates are 
NEA Life Members and that Pennsyl- 
vania has reached its NEA Life Mem- 
bership quota for this year. 

Immediately following the NEA Con- 
vention, we will board a transatlantic 
plane at Idlewild International Airport 
to attend, as representatives of the 
PSEA and the NEA, the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession scheduled for July 
30 to August 5 in Istanbul, Turkey. 
Enroute we will visit nine European 
countries including Jessie’s birthplace 
in Glasgow, Scotland, and the homes 
of ten European high school exchange 
students who were assigned to our high 
school during the past five years. 

We will return from Turkey in time 
to attend the Tenth Annual: Local 
Branch Workshop scheduled for 
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August 15-19 at Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg. Since this is the tenth anniver- 
sary of one of the most important con- 
ferences for Local Branch leaders, a 
special effort is being made that all 
three hundred Lecal Branches will be 
represented. 

Whether your summer plans include 
attending school or educatienal confer- 
ences, traveling, employment, or rest, 
it is my sincere wish that the coming 
vacation period will be interesting, 
profitable, and exciting. 

—Dan V. SKata, President, PSEA 


The PSEA Program in 
the General Assembly 
We reported in the April PSJ the 


introduction of the legislative program 
of the PSEA in the General Assembly. 
We are happy to say that our program 
has been well received. It is obvious as 
we discuss the various bills with mem- 
bers of the General Assembly that they 
are keenly aware of the legislative 
needs of teachers and schools. 

We express appreciation to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American 
Legion for a resolution endorsing H. B. 
583 and H. B. 584 which spell out our 
salary and subsidy programs. 

We are happy to report also that 
H. B. 504, which includes accidental 
injury under the provisions of the sick 
leave law, passed the House on March 
29 without a dissenting vote. 

The major issues as the May issue 
goes to press are the determination of 
the over-all appropriation needs and 
agreement upon the specifics of the tax 
program. 

It has been estimated that new tax 
measures will be required to provide 
between four and five hundred million 
dollars of new revenue. This, indeed, 
will be a difficult task. 

Governor Leader and his fiscal ad- 
visers together with leaders of the 
Democratic Party in the House and the 
Senate held a series of conferences on 
April 4, 5, and 6 on the tax program. 
Any conclusions that may have been 
reached as a result of these confer- 
ences have not been made public. 

It is anticipated that Governor 


Leader will present the budget for the 
biennium and the administration’s pro- 
posals for taxes during the latter part 
of April. 

Interest in a strong program of 
legislation to meet school needs is 
evident throughout the State. Public 
meetings sponsored cooperatively by 
the PTA and Local Branches of the 
PSEA to inform the public of the 
services, needs, and costs of the public 
schools are being held in all our Con- 
vention Districts and in many counties. 

The reports from these meetings in- 
dicate that citizens and parents are 
well aware that to maintain our edu- 
cational program at a high level and 
recruit the required number of teachers 
to staff our schools the legislative pro- 
gram of the PSEA is a necessity. 

For information on the PSEA pro- 
gram during the remainder of the 
school year, see the weekly Education 
Bulletin. 





4 


» Tuomas E. Carson is the candidate 
whom the 1954 House of Delegates 
recommends to the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board. The recommendation 
results from the action of the 1950 


House which voted that the PSEA 
House of Delegates each year elect a 
candidate to recommend to the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

Doctor Carson, a past president of 
the PSEA, is supervising principal of 
North Allegheny Joint Schools, Alle- 
gheny County. 
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Secondary School Werkshops 


The Pennsylvania Branch, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, will again conduct a series of 
workshop programs this year. The 
Service Center, the chairman and the 
coordinator of each, and the dates for 
the conferences follow: 


Chairman 


Herbert F. Cobley 


Service Center 
Bloomsburg 


Bucknell Paul A. Swank 
California James Sterner 
Drexel Mary Carter 
Edinboro W. E. Babcock 
Gettysburg C. P. Keefer 
Indiana Harold Bush 

Lehigh Clifford Bartholomew 
Lock Haven W. Howard Mead 


Mansfield 
Millersville 
Pittsburgh 
Slippery Rock 


Warren L. Miller 
W. D. Heckman 
Homer C. Bower 
B. W. Crawshaw 


After the workshops have finished 
their sessions, materials will be turned 
in to J. E. Nancarrow, principal, Upper 
Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
who is in charge of the State Program 
of Summer Conferences this year. A 
State Editing Committee then meets at 
Drexel Lodge on July 17, 18, 19, 20 
and assembles the reports from the 
materials which have been turned in 
from the various workshops. The 
edited reports are then published and 
distributed as the 11th Yearbook. 

The problems which will be dis- 
cussed this year follow: 


1. A re-examination and evaluation 
of State requirements for high 
school graduation 

2. A critical examination of areas of 
instruction in subject matter fields 
of: (Select 1 or 2) 

a. Mathematics 
b. Science 

c. Social Studies 
d. Language Arts 

3. Role of the homeroom teacher in 
the educational program 

4. Criteria for building facilities and 
equipment for housing a modern 
school program 

5. A re-examination of the objectives 
and programs of the single curricu- 
lum in the secondary schools 

6. Basic considerations for pupil con- 

trol in the classroom 

How can we stimulate teacher re- 

cruitment in the secondary schools? 
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8. Recommended techniques for utiliz- 


ing parent participation in the 
secondary school program 

9. Place and function of the three- 
year junior high school in a mod- 
ern educational program.—J. E. 
NANCARROW, Chairman 

Coordinator 

Ernest Engelhardt 

Paul Witmeyer July 


‘ 
Thomas Gilland June 7-8 
George Galphin June 22-24 
H. L. Offner June 20-22 
G. W. Lefever June 14-15 
John Davis June 8-10 


June 23-24 
April 22-23 
June 13-15 


Oscar Granger 
Allen D. Patterson 
James G. Morgan 


Clyde Strine June 23-24 
George Gould April 15 
J. A. McClymonds June 13-14 


CHALLENGE, from page 338 


In any profession, the principal 
functions of the professional school 
are: 


1. To prepare qualified practitioners 

2. To provide leadership in the ac- 
cumulation of an organized body of 
validated professional procedure 

3. To assume responsibility for the 
personal fitness of those entering the 
profession. 


These are our functions as teachers 
colleges. Because of expanding birth 
rates and what are actually contracting 
budgets, we have our problems. But 
just because we shall be faced by fan- 
tastic numbers of students, we cannot 
refuse to take them in because we lack 
money or facilities. Our democratic re- 
sponsibility is to educate everyone to 
the extent that he is capable. 

The guidance of an enlightened and 
secure citizenry is a large part of our 
State’s assets. For the high calibre of 
the man who governs, as at present, 
is determined in large part by the edu- 
cation of the citizens who elect him. 
The citizen needs to listen to discus- 
sion concerning government and to de- 
cide intellectually with whom responsi- 
bility for government is to be placed. 

So, the citizens’ education must rest 
in the hands of fully prepared and 
qualified teachers whom in large part 
public monies have prepared to meet 
this task. 

The teachers colleges must be ex- 
pected to care for and improve the 
many, for the good of all. That is the 
challenge we face—we dare not fail. 








Dear Miss North: 

How can I interest more of the 
teachers in attending Summer Schools? 
Those who are working for degrees go, 
but there are many others who would 
profit by study during the summer. 


Sam Superintendent 


Dear Mr. Superintendent: 

Let’s consider the obvious reason for 
non-summer school attendance first. 
Many teachers have worked hard to 
get degrees. Teachers’ families have 
sacrificed financially during those years, 
and the teachers are understandably 
reluctant to continue summer study 
further. One thing you might consider 
working for could be a monetary 
award for teachers who are willing to 
study during the summer to prepare 
themselves for more effective service. 

Many teachers do not continue to 
take college work during the summer 
because they realize that they have no 
opportunity to try out new ideas in the 
schools in which they teach. A school 
system that is inflexible is not a school 
system that fosters advanced study. 
Why learn something new if next year 
must be this year repeated? 

Some teachers do not go to summer 
school because, for health or family 
reasons, they cannot spend six weeks 
in study. The administrator can help 
here by finding out about special two 
or three weeks’ courses or workshops 
of one or two weeks that are offered 
in the summer. When these are brought 
to the attention of the teaching group, 
there may be several teachers who will 
take advantage of the opportunity for 
a short course. 

Other teachers do not go because 
they are not interested in the routine 
courses that are a part of many sum- 
mer sessions. Again the administrator 
needs to bring to the teachers’ attention 
unusual opportunities such as study 
with travel and summer scholarships 
offered by business and industry. 

A slogan for your task might be: 
Make it financially possible, make it 
professionally profitable, make the op- 
portunities known. 

Sincerely, ~~ 
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NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
January, February, and March, 1955 


as reported by NEA Membership Division 





Rosamond Ackerman, Carbondale 
David W. Appleby, Pittsburgh 

H. R. Arnold, East McKeesport 
Richard L. Ax, Hershey 

Mrs. Mae A. Ball, Matamoras 
Lillian M. Barnett, Philadelphia 
Raymond P. Bauer, Altoona 
James W. Becker, Media 

Frank P. Belcastro, Pittsburgh 
Ralph E. Bernardi, Scranton 
Mabel Bottomley, Danville 

Mrs. Isabel W. Brinza, McKees Rocks 
Irene Brockmyer, McDonald 
Morton M. Brooks, Philadelphia 
Betty Irene Brown, New Castle 
Frederick A. Brown, Lock Haven 
Oliver F. Cashdollar, Jr., Evans City 
Mae Cassel, Norristown 

Charlotte D. Chottiner, Clairton 
Martha F. Cromley, Philadelphia 
Bernadine Crumrine, Scenery Hill 
Edwin W. Cunfer, Langhorne 
Melville I. Davis, Old Forge 

L. Verall Debor, Pittsburgh 
Eleanor Dermitt, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Phyllis Detz, Marysville 
Stanley Dick, Bristol 

John J. Downey, Shenandoah 
Anne G. Eifler, Altoona 

Rebecca C. Ehret, Elysburg 

Alice Evans, Scranton 

Patrick J. Flaherty, Croydon 
Edwin J. Flegal, Portage 

John R. Freefield, Bethlehem 
Grace R. Galley, Mt. Pleasant 

Mae Gicquelais, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Lois L. Graham, West Chester 
John M. Graham, Saxonburg 





“B” A BUILDER— 
LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
WILL PAY FOR THE 
NEW NEA BUILDING 


John J. Hart, Scranton 

Fred W. Herlinger, Townville 

B. Anton Hess, Berwyn 

Lyman C. Hunt, Jr., University Park 
Samuel W. Jacobs, Greensburg 
Clifford Jones, Monessen 

Ruth R. Jones, Bethlehem 

R. Leona Kaufman, Mt. Carmel 
Stuart L. Kline, Ardara 

Robert W. Kochenour, Fannettsburg 
Ann Kraft, East Carnegie 

Helen Kraft, East Carnegie 
Gertrude A. Krantz, Carbondale 
John W. Kready, Harrisburg 
Benjamin Kuykendall, Philadelphia 
Beatrice A. Lamb, Philadelphia 
Wilma E. Lander, Monessen 
George D. Lange, Hershey 

Harvey H. Levitan, Philadelphia 
Elizabeth A. McDonald, Pittsburgh 
James A. McNitt, Prospect Park 
Mrs. Ida Mae Stilley Maher, Pittsburgh 
Irene F. Marsh, Munhall 

Edward J. Merges, Coraopolis 

Guy A. Minadeo, Erie 
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NEA Building Fund Reaches Halfway Mark 


James A. Moore, Saegertown 
Norman Mulgrave, Pittsburgh 

Earl L. Murphy, Morrisville 
Theodore Lynn Purnell, Swarthmore 
Edgar E. Richards, Norwood 
Kenneth A. Roberts, Bloomsburg 
Charles A. Roth, Nazareth 

Margaret Russell, Monessen 

E. Terry Schwarz, University Park 
Dorothea Gray Shaffer, Chester 

Jack D. Shearer, Latrobe 

H. Robert Shissler, Homestead Park 
Eleanor Shutterly, Monessen 

Mary Alice Smith, Lock Haven 
George Harry Sprys, Jr., Coraopolis 
Huber D. Strine, York 

Mrs. Effie Sylvester, Belle Vernon 
Fred E. Tanger, Drexel Hill 

Henry U. Walker, Avondale 

Marie Walsh, Locust Gap 

Margaret L. Walters, Brackenridge 
Mrs. Velma Joseph Williams, West York 
Virginia M. Williams, Ingomar 
Robert L. Wilson, Newtown Square 
Louise M. Wingert, Vandergrift 





ARR teccans 


Launched 25 months ago, the campaign to raise five million dollars for the new Head- 
quarters building of the National Education Association in Washington has passed the 
halfway mark. More than two and one half million dollars in cash and pledges have poured 
into the fund at the rate of $100,000 per month from educators and other community 
leaders in every state and territory. Work was completed last month on the first stage of 
the new NEA Center, designated A in the above sketch. Extensive remodeling and face 
lifting will be started this month on the present main building, marked B in the illustration. 
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Chicago Host to 
NEA Convention 


Chicago, host to more conventions 
than any other city in the world, will 
entertain the NEA’s 93rd Annual Con- 
vention, July 3-8. This will be another 
full-scale “come one, come all” Con- 
vention like the New York City Con- 
vention of 1954. It is expected that 
twelve to fifteen thousand teachers, 
school officials, and friends of educa- 
tion will participate. 

The general and Representative As- 
sembly sessions will be held in the 
Chicago Stadium. Sectional meetings 
and discussion groups will be sched- 
uled in major hotels. The headquarters 
hotel is the Conrad Hilton. 

Commercial exhibits, for the second 
time since World War II, will feature 
the Convention. 


The Program 


Speaking at the vesper_ service 
which opens the Convention on Sun- 
day afternoon, July 3, in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel will be Reverend Edward 
Heinsohn, University Methodist Church, 
Austin, Texas. The famous Blue Jacket 
Choir from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center will sing. 

On Monday the departments of the 
NEA will hold their meetings. In the 
evening at the general session, Execu- 
tive Secretary William G. Carr will 
speak on the activities and achieve- 
ments of the Association during the 
year. A musical concert by an out- 
standing band will be presented prior 
to the opening of this session. 

At two other general session meet- 
ings, the speakers will be Adlai Steven- 
son and President Waurine Walker. 
Harold Stassen will speak Friday eve- 
ning, July 8, on “Search for Peace.” 

On Tuesday afternoon the eighteen 
NEA committees and commissions will 
have open meetings. On Wednesday 
afternoon the entire Convention will 
be divided into sections and groups to 
evaluate NEA services from the point 
of view of a member in the field and 
to make suggestions concerning these 
services. 


All day Thursday, there will be sec- 
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tional meetings and discussion groups 
on professional topics. The subjects to 
be discussed are: Issues in School 
Finance in Our Present Day Economy, 
Public Education and the Future of 
America, Good Teaching in 1955, The 
Status and Security of Our Profession, 
The Professional Standards Movement 
—A Long-Range Approach to the 
Problem of Teacher Supply, What the 
Public Expects of Its Schools, Clinic 


the Classroom Teachers Dinner in the- 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. Following this, 
a pageant, “The Past Is Prologue,” 
will be staged by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association in Chicago Stadium. 
The Celebrities Dinner will be a feature 
at the Palmer House on Thursday 
evening. This same evening, state- 
headquarters rooms will have open 
house and at Friendship Night dele- 
gates and members will be able to meet 
candidates for NEA offices and enjoy 
the traditional entertainment and good 
fellowship at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


Before and After 


During the week preceding the Con- 
vention, the National Conference on 





Night shot of Chicago skyline 


for Local Association Leaders, NEA 
Centennial Workshop, Implications for 
Education of Progress in Physical and 
Behavioral Sciences. 

Among the speakers at these section 
and discussion group meetings will be 
E. T. McSwain, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Francis Chase, University of 
Chicago; Ralph Tyler, director, Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California; Willard Olson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, chancellor, University of 
Chicago; John Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator; Robert E. Wilson, chairman 
of the Board, Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. 


The Representative Assembly 

The Representative Assembly will 
meet on Tuesday morning, July 5, 
Wednesday morning, July 6, and Fri- 
day morning and afternoon, July 8. 


Special Features 
Tuesday evening, July 5, will feature 


© Chicago Park District 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards will meet at DeKalb, Illinois. 
Immediately after the Convention, the 
Classroom Teachers National Confer- 
ence will be at Purdue University in 
Indiana for two weeks. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 
and Headquarters 

The PSEA will maintain head- 
quarters in Room 523 of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. We invite all delegates 
to use our headquarters room as a 
place for meeting and visiting friends 
from other states. 

Pennsylvania delegates and_ their 
friends will enjoy a dinner Monday 
evening in the Conrad Hilton. 

Our membership in the NEA en- 
titles us to 98 State Delegates. In addi- 
tion to this number many delegates- 
representing our local associations 
throughout the State will also be in 
attendance. 

Our voting strength in the Delegate 
Assembly should total more than 300. 
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Educational Secretaries 
Plan Business Meeting 


The Pennsylvania State Association 
of Educational Secretaries will hold its 
annual business meeting immediately 
following a luncheon at the Penn Alto 
Hotel, Altoona, on May 21. All secre- 
taries employed in the field of educa- 
tion, whether members of the associa- 
tion or not, are invited to attend the 
luncheon and meet socially with other 
educational secretaries throughout the 
State who share their common educa- 
tional interests. 

The guest speaker will be A. Bruce 
Denniston, superintendent of Altoona 
schools, who has chosen as his topic, 
“Here I Stand.” 

Following the luncheon, two films 
from the American Medical Society 
will be presented. A tour of the Horse- 
shoe Curve area and the surrounding 
mountainside and tableland regions 
is being arranged through the Altoona 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The association is affiliated with the 
National Association of Educational 
Secretaries and is a department of the 
NEA. The organization has for its pur- 
pose the professional advancement of 
the educational secretary and has been 
in existence for over sixteen years. 

Those wishing to obtain more in- 
formation regarding the association or 
the luncheon meeting should contact 
the State president, Mrs. Helen Jayne 
Hudson, Allegheny Vocational High 
School, North Lincoln and Galveston 
Avenues, Pittsburgh 33.—Mrs. Mary 
K. NicKEL, Pittsburgh 


Health Education Workshops 

An Inter-Agency Planning Commit- 
tee has announced that six community- 
school health education workshops will 
be held in 1955. This committee is 
composed of representatives from the 
Pennsylvania Departments of Health, 
Welfare, Public Instruction, Pennsyl- 
vania Tuberculosis and Health Society, 
and the Medical Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania, with various local 
voluntary agencies and colleges and 
universities. 

These workshops will be held at the 
Pennsylvania State University, Lehigh 
University, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Temple University, and 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of these workshops is 
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to help teachers, nurses, administrators, 
dental hygienists, nutritionists, workers 
in governmental and voluntary health 
agencies, and parents play more ef- 
fective and realistic roles in meeting 
the health needs of their schools and 
communities. In general the objectives 
might be summed up as: 


1. To provide in-service health edu- 
cation preparation for professional per- 
sonnel and community citizens 

2. To develop an awareness of ex- 
isting public health, school health, and 
mental health problems that may exist 
in local communities and help partici- 
pants to find ways to solve these prob- 
lems 

3. To promote 
health resources 


interest in local 


For further information, write Gor- 
don E. Graves, health education consul- 
tant, Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and 
Health Society, 311 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7. 


AASA at Cleveland 


The regional meeting of the AASA 
at Cleveland, April 2-6, was marked 
by some outstanding addresses. The 
one was by Vice President Nixon in 
which he used as a background for his 
comments his recent.visits to the gov- 
ernments in South America. 

The other was an address by Beards- 
ley Ruml, New York City financier, at 
the Monday evening session in which 
he developed a formula and supported 
federal aid to the different states for 
public education. 

His topic was “Long-Term Problems 
of Public School Finance.” He urged 
that the federal! government make 
grants in aid to the respective states 
in an amount of twenty dollars per 
child now, increasing to eighty dollars 
a child by 1965. 

For the last half of 1956 he said the 
appropriation required would be $367,- 
000,000. By 1965, with an expected 
14,000,000 children in the nation, the 
cost would be $3,500,000,000 a year. 

In order to avoid federal control he 
proposed that the money should go to 
the states without a federal formula 
for distribution within the states or 
without being earmarked for specific 
purposes. 

In presenting this proposal he asked 
that the educators be more concerned 
in giving an accounting than has been 
the practice in the past. He proposed 


that tests should be developed which 
would not be tests of the pupils but 
tests of the school system, of school 
principals, of school teachers, and of 
teaching methods, so that objective in- 
formation might be available of the 
results that are produced by school or- 
ganizations. 

He also asked that more efficient ac- 
counting systems be developed. He 
cited as an illustration that department 
stores use accounting figures to tighten 
procedures, to check waste, to stimu- 
late inventiveness, and to eliminate a 
lagging executive personnel. He pro- 
posed that there should be similar cur- 
rent reporting for the public schools, 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Pennsylvanians in attendance at the 
conference joined in the Pennsylvania 
breakfast in the Euclid Ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler on Tuesday morning. 
John S. Cartwright, president of the 
Department of Administration, pre- 
sided and introduced Ralph C. Swan, 
acting State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Dan V. Skala, President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, and Kermit M. Stover, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
who spoke briefly on topics of par- 
ticular interest to them. 

Eugene P. Bertin, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, PSEA, delighted the 172 
Pennsylvanians present with an address 
on the topic, “The Robust Role of the 
Administrator.” 


Bucknell’s Guidance 
Workshop 


Bucknell University has announced 
its guidance workshop for June 27- 
August 5 during the summer session. 
The workshop is planned for counse- 
lors, teachers, and school administra- 
tors and offers a rich program for per- 
sons interested in the individual child. 

Members of the group will meet 
daily for a single conference with 
members of the regular staff and 
special consultants. In addition, stu- 
dents will hold frequent small group 
or individual conferences with special- 
ists in their particular fields of in- 
terest. Frank G. Davis, professor of 
education, will act as director of the 
workshop. 

For further information, write W. H. 
Sauvain, director of the six-week sum- 
mer school, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg. 
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Change of Address 


Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of 
your copy of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL) 
and new address (with zone num- 
ber, if any)—allow three weeks 
for change-over. 











Elementary Principals 
Report Chicago Meeting 


The third annual winter meeting of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, was in Chicago, 
March 16-19, at the Hotel Sherman. 

Elementary school principals will 
find reports of many of the major 
addresses in the magazine, The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. The text 
of other addresses may be obtained in 
mimeographed form from the NEA in 
Washington, D. C. 

One group discussed techniques for 
effecting needed changes in the school 
program. Harold McNally, professor 
of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, served as this 
group coordinator. 

Doctor McNally addressed all sub- 
groups and gave them the following 
points to consider in their small unit 
discussions: 


RESEARCH and experience indicate that 
teachers who participate in the making 
of new courses of study are more will- 
ing to put them into practice than are 
other teachers who do not participate 
in active curriculum revision. 


IMPROVEMENT in learning is based 
upon an understanding of and an ac- 
ceptance of the principles of (1) learn- 
ing by doing, (2) intrinsic motivation 
is better, and (3) recognition of in- 
dividual differences. 


THE elementary curriculum 
consists of the sum total of the experi- 
ences which children have. “Only so 
much do I know as I have lived”— 
Emerson. What children do is as signif- 
icant as what they know. 


school 


A CHANGE within the teacher may be 
a change in the curriculum. 


IMPROVEMENT in the curriculum is 
easier to achieve when administration 
and supervision are thought of in terms 
of the local school. Decentralization is 
desirable. 


THE role of the principal is growing 
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day by day, as the community con- 
tinues to make ever increasing de- 
mands upon him. 


ONE of the factors which affect the 
instructional level of a school is the 
community’s understanding of what 
makes a school good. (Morton) 


Next year’s conference for elemen- 
tary school principals will be held in 
Denver.—Davip J. Simpson, Principal, 
Thomas Holme Public School, Phila- 
delphia 


WCOTP in Turkey 


The summer congress of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession will be in Istan- 
bul, Turkey, July 30-August 5. The 
Confederation gathers into one or- 
ganization professional teachers from 
all stages of education with a view to 
enabling them to exert an influence 
corresponding to the importance of 
their social function. 

PSEA’s President, Dan V. Skala, will 
represent the Association at Istanbul. 
Mrs. Skala will join him in the trip. 


Merged Vocational Groups 


Announce Convention Plans 

Teachers and supervisors who serve 
in the fields of vocational and practical 
arts will meet at Eagles Mere, June 
21-24. The conference is being planned 
by the two vocational groups in the 
State which are taking the first step in 
the merger of the Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education of 
the PSEA and the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association this summer. 

An early bird get-together is being 
planned for Tuesday evening at 8:00 
in the Forest Inn lobby. Mrs. Dorothy 
A. Dixon is chairman, and the speaker 
will be Paul L. Cressman. Doctor 
Cressman’s topic will be “A Bird’s-eye 
View of Vocational Education Abroad.” 


Registration 
Registration of delegates will be 
from 9:30 to 12:00 on Wednesday 


morning in the Casino ballroom. 


General Sessions 


The first general session is scheduled 
for Thursday, June 23, at 9:00 a.m., 
Arthur R. Taggart, president of the 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association, 
presiding. Robert T. Stoner, director 
of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, 
and Practical Arts Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction, will 


be chairman for the meeting. Ralph C. 
Swan, Deputy Superintendent who is 
acting as State Superintendent, has 
been invited to speak. David H. Porter 
of Harrisburg will talk on the topic, 
“Is Your Responsibility a Challenge 
to Opportunity?” 

The Thursday afternoon general 
session will be the annual business 
meeting, at which time amendments to 
the constitution, as printed in this 
issue, will be considered. The Friday 
afternoon general session, which will 
complete the conference schedule, will 
hear greetings from the American 
Vocational Association given by S. L. 
Coover of California. The two ad- 
dresses will be by George H. Parkes, 
superintendent of schools, Williams- 
port—*A Practical Program for Over- 
age Pupils,” and Eugene P. Bertin, as- 
sistant executive secretary, PSEA— 
“Satisfactions of Teaching.” J. Marie 
Prather, president of the Department 
of Vocational and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation of PSEA, will preside at this 
session and Mr. Stoner will serve as 
chairman. 


Exhibits 


Of interest to all delegates will be 
the commercial exhibits. The exhibi- 
tors will be host to all attending on 
Thursday evening at 9:00 o’clock. At 
this time, prizes will be given to dele- 
gates from “The Ship.” 

Sectional meetings for all vocational 
and arts interests have been planned. 
The convention dance will be held on 
Wednesday evening. 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Earl F. Sykes presided at the March 
11 and 12 meeting of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. At the suggestion of the 
Executive Secretary, the Commission 
will undertake to formulate a philos- 
ophy of teacher education, a set of 
guiding principles, and policies to im- 
plement such philosophy and _princi- 
ples. 

Subcommittees on certification, con- 
ference, graduate work program, lab- 
oratory experience, selective recruit- 
ment, visitations, supply and demand, 
budget, and policy and program of 
action reported. 

Chairman Sykes appointed subcom- 
mittees. The next meeting of the Com- 
mission will be held May 6 and 7.— 
EuGcENE P. BerTIN, Secretary 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
of 
Department of Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education 
with Proposed Amendments 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


Preamble 

This constitution acknowledges the 
leadership and assistance of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association in na- 
tional, state, and local areas in the 
field of vocational and practical arts 
education. This leadership and as- 
sistance of the American Vocational 
Association can be maintained only 
through individual membership in and 
support of its program by the mem- 
bers of this department. 
ARTICLE I. Name 

The name of this organization shall 
be the Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
the parent organization, as provided 
for in Article VIII of the Constitution 
of the parent organization. This de- 
partment shall include the following 
sections: 


Homemaking Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Industrial Arts Education 
Business Education 

Agriculture Education 


Wie oo NS 


ARTICLE II. 

The purposes of the Department of 
Vocational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion shall be: 


Purposes 


1. To cooperate with the parent or- 
ganization in promoting its aims 
and objectives by a coordination 
of personnel employed in the areas 
of vocational and practical arts edu- 
cation including guidance and dis- 
tributive education. 


2. To promote education in the fields 
of homemaking, agriculture, trade 
and industry, industrial arts, busi- 
ness education, and other related 


fields. 


3. To give an opportunity for [dis- 
cussion] the study of problems re- 
lating to these fields. 


4. To work in cooperation with other 
groups and organizations for the 
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advancement of education in these 
fields and make available the ex- 
periences and results of work ac- 
complished in this and other states. 


ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. Active membership in 
this department is extended to all mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association engaged in the areas 
of endeavor as [listed] indicated in 
Article I. 

Section 2. Associate membership in 
this department may be extended to 
any person interested in vocational 
and practical arts education by pay- 
ment of the annual dues to the parent 
organization. 


Membership 


Section 3. Only active members are 
entitled to vote during the business 
session of the department and are 
eligible to hold office. 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this de- 
partment shall be: a President, a Presi- 
dent-Elect, a Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer. 





The Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education, in order to 
reach all potential members, submits 
herewith an edited version of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws as adopted at 
the annual meeting in December, 1954. 

The Constitution Revision Committee 
is suggesting two proposed amendments 
for your consideration. Inasmuch as 
there has been a wide variance of 
opinion concerning the time of election 
of officers, the prop d d ts 
are published here in accordance with 
provision of Constitution concerning 
amendments. 

The proposed amendments will be 
voted upon at the summer meeting. 

Following action at the summer meet- 
ing, the Constitution and By-Laws will 
be printed in a booklet. 














Section 2. The officers and a dele- 
gate to the House of Delegates shall 
be elected [annually] at the regular 
[summer] winter meeting of the de- 
partment. 

Section 3. These elected officers will 
assume their responsibilities at the 
|close of the meeting in which they 
are elected] beginning of the calendar 
year following their election. 

Section 4. The officers of this de- 
partment shall be representative of 
each of the five sections. 

Section 5. The office of President- 


Elect shall rotate annually in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Homemaking Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Industrial Arts Education 
Business Education 

Agriculture Education 


ARTICLE V. Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the President, President-Flect, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Immediate Past President, and News 
Editor. Any vacancy on the Executive 
Committee shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the president. 


ARTICLE VI. Executive Board 


Section 1. The Executive Board 
shall consist of the officers of the de 
partment, the immediate past president, 
the presidents of the sections and round 
tables of the department, and the News 
Editor [selected by this body]. 

Section 2. The Executive Boa. | 
shall meet twice annually other thar 
at the two annual state meetings. Ac’ 
tional meetings may be called by tix 
president of the department or by peti- 
tion from five members of the Execu- 
tive Board. - 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1. Standing Committees 


NS or ate 


Committees 


The president shall appoint the fol- 
lowing standing committees: Nominat- 
ing Committee, Program Committee, 
Legislative Committee, and Auditing 
Committee. 

Section 2. Special Committees 

The president may appoint [such] 
other committees as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Section 3. Each standing committee 
shall consist of one member from each 
section of the department [and shall 
be appointed in executive session]. 

Section 4. All standing committee 
reports shall be submitted in writing 
[a copy of which is to be given] to the 
secretary at the close of the business 
session. 


ARTICLE VIII. Meetings 


Meetings of the department shall be 
held each year as follows: 








1. A state winter meeting in con- 
junction with the State Convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. | 

2. A state summer meeting. | 

3. District meetings of the depart- 
ment, sections, and round tables in 
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[connection] conjunction with the An- 
nual Convention District meetings of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 


ARTICLE IX. Finances 

Such monies as may be necessary 
to finance projects unique to this de- 
partment and not provided for by the 
parent organization shall be determined 
by the Executive Board. This financing 
may be in the form of dues, assess- 
ments and/or registration fees. 


ARTICLE X. Amendments 

This constitution may be [altered 
or] amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at either the sum- 
mer or winter meeting. Such proposed 
{alterations or] amendments must be 
published in the PSEA JouRNAL not 
less than thirty days prior to either 
[state] meeting. 


sy-Laws 
\RTICLE I. Duties of the Officers 


and Other Officials 

Section 1. President 

The president shall preside at all 
meetings of the department, shall ap- 
point all committees and shall be a 
member ex officio of all standing com- 
mittees. 

Section 2. President-Elect 

The president-elect shall attend all 
meetings of the department, assist and 
consult with the president on all duties 
as are prescribed by this Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

Section 3. Vice-President 

The vice-president in the absence of 
the president [and president-elect | 
shall preside at the meetings of the 
department. 

Section 4. Secretary 

The secretary shall record the minutes 
of all meetings of the department, shall 
conduct the necessary correspondence 
of the department, and shall perform 
such other duties as may be directed. 

Section 5. Treasurer 

In accordance with Article IX of the 
Constitution the treasurer shall collect 
such dues as may be authorized by the 
Executive Board and shall keep an ac- 
curate record of all funds received and 
disbursed and payment shall be made 
only upon the order of the Executive 
Committee—such order to be signed by 
the president and the secretary. The 
treasurer shall keep vouchers of all 
funds disbursed and shall make a full 
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report of all financial operations of the 
year at the annual [summer] meeting. 
This report, together with the books, 
shall be audited by the Auditing Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 

Section 6. Delegate to the House 

of Delegates 

The delegate to the House of Dele- 
gates is the official delegate of the 
department to the House of Delegates 
of the parent organization. [The dele- 
gate shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Board, and shall make reports at 
such times as may be requested by the 
president or the Executive Committee |. 

Section 7. News Editor 

The News Editor shall prepare a 
news letter periodically for the mem- 
bers of the department and shall be a 
member of the Executive Board. 

Section 8. Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee shall have 
the authority to act in matters requir- 
ing immediate decision and actions 
and shall recommend policies and pro- 
cedures for consideration by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Section 9. Executive Board 

The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to act in interims between 
state meetings and shall give considera- 
tion to policies and procedures de- 
veloped by the Executive Committee. 
This Board shall [have the authority to 
appoint| select a qualified person to 
serve as News Editor. 


Election of Officers 
and Other Officials 


Section 1. The election of the of- 
ficers of this department shall be held 
annually at the first business session 
of the department at the summer con- 
ference. (The first business session of 
summer conference shall be held not 
later than the second full day of the 
conference. ) 

Section 2. The delegate to- the 
House of Delegates shall be elected at 
the first business session of the depart- 
ment at the summer conference. 

Section 3. The Executive Board 
shall select a qualified person to serve 
as News Editor. | 


[ARTICLE II. 


ARTICLE [Ililf.] //. 

Section 1. The president shall ap- 
point the following standing commit- 
tees and other special committees as 
may be necessary. 


Committees 


1. Nominating Committee 
It shall be the duty of the Nominat- 


ing Committee to offer one person in 
nomination for each office in accor- 
dance with Article IV, sections 4 and 
5, of the Constitution. [Nominations 
may be made from the floor. The 
nominating committee shall be ap- 
pointed at the business session of the 
winter conference. | 
2. Program Committee 

It shall be the duty of the Program 
Committee in cooperation with the 
Executive Committee to plan the pro- 
gram for the [following] department 
meetings. [The program committee 
shall consist of the presidents of each 
of the sections and shall be appointed 
at the business session of each the 
winter and summer meeting. | 

3. Legislative Committee 

It shall be the duty of the Legisla- 
tive Committee to review all current 
legislation affecting the department 
and to propose favorable legislation in 
the interest of all sections. |The Legis- 
lative Committee shall be appointed at 
summer convention. | 

4. Auditing Committee 

It shall be the duty of the Auditing 
Committee to audit the financial rec- 
ords of the department of which the 
Treasurer is custodian [and report at 
the business session of the summer 
conference. The Auditing Committee 
shall be appointed at the winter con- 
ference |. 

Section 2. Each standing committee 
shall consist of one member from each 
section of the department [and shall 
be appointed in executive session]. 

[Section 3. All standing committee 
reports shall be submitted in writing 
and handed to the secretary at the 
close of the business session. | 


ARTICLE [IV.] ///. Department Sec- 
tions 

Section 1. All section officers of this 
department are to be elected at the 
winter meeting. 

Section 2. Sections of this depart- 
ment are permitted to have Constitu- 
tions and By-Laws that are in con- 
formity with the Constitution and By- 
Laws of this department and that of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 

[Section 3. Each section organiza- 
tion shall submit, at least thirty days 
prior to the meeting, conference pro- 
grams through its president who shall 
be a member of the Program Commit- 
tee.| (Continued next page) 
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Legal Interest 


SAMUEL: M. KAPLAN v. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
No. 220, October Term, 1954 
Opinion Filed March 28, 1955 


Facts: Mr. Kaplan was a professional 
employe of the school district of Phila- 
delphia. On November 20, 1953, he 
was suspended by the superintendent 
of schools. Immediately _ thereafter 
charges were filed against him setting 
forth that when asked by his superin- 
tendent if he was an organizer of the 
Communist Party in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware in 1950, he re- 
fused to answer or discuss the matter, 
and thereafter persisted in such re- 
fusal. The charges were sustained by 
the board after hearing and he was dis- 
missed on January 7, 1954. He ap- 
pealed from this dismissal. Pending 
the appeal, he sought recovery of his 
salary for the time between the date 
he was suspended and the date he was 
dismissed by formal action of the 
board. The lower court awarded him 
his salary for that period. From that 
action of the court an appeal was taken 
by the school district. 


QuesTION: Must a school district pay 
a professional employe his salary for 


the time between the date he was sus- 
pended by action of the superintendent 
for failure to answer questions con- 
cerning his loyalty and the date he 
was dismissed by the board for such 
conduct? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The teacher contended 
that the board had no authority to de- 
prive him of his salary prior to action 
of the board formally dismissing him 
whether or not his dismissal was legal. 
1124 of the Public School 
Code of 1949, as amended, is the only 
Section relating to suspensions. The 
provisions of that Section are in the 
nature of a furlough leading to subse- 
quent reinstatement. The court found, 
therefore, that there is nothing specific 
in the School Code relating to suspen- 
sions under the facts in this case, but 
that such right is inherent in the school 
district in view of the constitutional 
charge that the Legislature is required 
to provide for the maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools for the education 
of the children of the Commonwealth; 
that the term “education” includes 
cultivation of morality as well as at- 
tainment of knowledge. The court com- 
mented that the purpose of the Teach- 
ers Tenure Law was to promote the 


Section 





BY-LAWS from previous page 
ARTICLE [V.] JV. 


Convention Dis- 
trict Chairmen 

[Section 1:] Department Chairmen 
of Convention Districts who are elected 
at Convention District meetings shall 
appoint such committees as are neces- 
sary in their convention districts to 
plan and promote such general meetings 
as are of interest and in conformity 
with the general theme of the Conven- 
tion District. 

[Section 2. The Convention District 
Chairmen shall be invited to attend 
the Executive Board for program plan- 
ning purposes. | 


ARTICLE [VI.] V. 


These by-laws may be amended or 


Amendments 
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suspended by a two-thirds vote at any 
state meeting of the department. 


ARTICLE [VII.] VJ. Rules of Order 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall prevail except where otherwise 
provided for in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this department. 


Section 2. Order of Business 
Call to Order 
Roll Call 
Reading and approving of minutes 
Reports of officers 
Reports of standing committees 
Reports of special committees 
Old or unfinished business 
New Business 
Adjournment 


welfare of students and all other con 
siderations must be subordinated. || 
follows therefore that children must b: 
protected from the influence of im- 
moral or unfit teachers, and the in- 
herent right to remove such teachers 
from the classrooms forthwith, pending 
dismissal by the board, is not denied 
by the Teachers’ Tenure Law. 

The court concluded that the in- 
terests of the teacher are protected in 
the right to a hearing as provided by 
law to determine whether or not the 
charges preferred were proper. If it is 
concluded that the charges are not sus- 
tained, upon that determination the 
teacher would be entitled to recover 
the loss he suffered by the improper 
action of the board. If, on the other 
hand, he shall be found guilty on the 
charges preferred, he should not be 
entitled to recover part of the salary, 
pending a determination of the charges 
because his conduct made him unfit to 
earn any compensation from the time 
that he was suspended. If the teacher 
was entitled to procure part of his 
salary pending a hearing of the 
charges, the amount that he would re- 
cover would depend upon how long he 
was able to postpone through con- 
tinuance and delay the action of the 
board in dismissing him. Thus, the 
amount of his recovery would depend 
upon the duration of his suspension 
and not the validity of the charges. 

The Superior Court reversed the 
judgment of the lower court and held 
that the teacher was not entitled to any 
compensation from the date of his sus- 
pension pending a final determination 
as to the legality of the charges brought 
against him for the termination of his 
contract. 


Professional Planning 

The Professional Planning Commit- 
tee, Charles M. Long, chairman, con- 
vened at Headquarters on March 12 
with all members present. They dis- 
cussed projects of 1954 which re- 
mained to be completed. 

At its next meeting on April 23, the 
Committee will decide on the topics 
and work schedule for 1955.—Ger- 
TRUDE Devon, Secretary 
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Executive Council 

The 1955 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
March 19, at 9:30 a.m., with President 
Dan V. Skala presiding. 


‘oLL Catt—Present were: A. N. Ad- 
dieman, Norman C. Brillhart, John S. 
Cartwright, Anne G. Eifler, Besse Ekis, 
David C. Guhl, E. Frances Hervey, 
George W. Hoffman, Mrs. Ada S. Kess- 
ler, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, Daniel E. 
Lewis, John M. Lumley, Don G. Mce- 
Garey, Edna L. Mest, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Dan V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: Tyyne 
Hanninen, James D. Lawson, Floyd 
B. Peters, J. Marie Prather, and NEA 
State Directors Mrs. Audrey S. Gra- 
ham and G. Baker Thompson. 

Lewis F, Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Brillhart, 
seconded by Mrs. Klinetob, the minutes 
of the February 26 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—President 
Skala reported on the meetings he at- 
tended since last Council meeting. He 
mentioned particularly what a grand 
experience it is for a president to 
attend such meetings and how wel- 
come the members of the profession 
make one feel. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—Council approved the financial state- 
ment presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary for February 1-28, on motion of 
Doctor Cartwright, seconded by Doc- 
tor Hoffman. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler submitted 
his report of PSEA activities for the 
period February 17 to March 11 and 
answered questions. 


Pustic ReELaTiIons REportT—Doctor 
Breidenstine, chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, reported the con- 
clusions of his committee on the reso- 
lution referred to it by the Executive 
Council at its meeting on February 26. 


This resolution recommended that an | 
experienced newspaper consultant pre- | 


pare releases for the local newspapers 
and wire services informing the pub- 
lic of the present school and teacher 
needs of Pennsylvania. 

Doctor Breidenstine reported that 
his committee, after consideration of 
this resolution, was of the opinion that 
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the best procedure on news releases 
was to stimulate them at the local level 
through intimate contacts with the 
chairman of the local public relations 
committee and the local editor. 

Following discussion, on motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Brillhart, Council voted to ask the 
Public Relations Committee to make 
a study of the possibility of profession- 
al assistance to the Public Relations 
Committee and the Local Branches re 
the matter of disseminating news to 
the press, radio, and TV. 


Doctor Breidenstine reported that a 
subcommittee of the Public Relations 
Committee was meeting to consider 
and develop a film strip dealing with 
services, needs, and costs for wide dis- 
semination and use at the local level. 


LecIsLATION—The Executive Secretary 
called attention to the weekly legis- 
lative letter and reports in the Educa- 
tion Bulletin concerning PSEA bills 
which have been introduced in the 
General Assembly. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Attention was 
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Specialized courses, 
shops designed for in-service teachers and school admin- 


- The Pennsylvania 
State University 


Enjoy a profitable program of summer study combined 
with delightful vacation surroundings in the cool, moun- 
tain environment of Penn State. 


institutes, conferences, and work- 


Scholarships available for qualified applicants in several 
of the special projects, including Conservation Education 
Laboratory, Health Education Workshop, Safety Educa- 
tion and Driver Training, Seminar in the Teaching of the 
Natural Sciences in Relation to Religious Concepts, and 
Institute for -High School Teachers of Science. 


Diversified program of recreation and entertainment sup- 
plements academic offerings. 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 








for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 101 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
University Park 


Pennsylvania 
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CLEARFIELD, PA. — 





KURTZ BROS. ... 
.. . School Supplies and Equipment 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 








called particularly to the reports of the 
Committees on Local Branches, Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
and Retirement Problems. 

(At 12:05 Doctor Cartwright with- 
drew. ) 

Presidents of Convention Districts 
and Departments reported particularly 
with reference to “inform the public” 
meetings, types of programs for the 
fall Local Leaders Conferences, local 
legislative activities, and the NEA life 
membership campaign. 


LuNcHEON—At 12:30 Council recessed 
for luncheon at the Harrisburger Hotel 
and at 1:50 went into executive session. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES—Prog- 
ress reports were received from the 
following subcommittees: 


State Convention—Theme and Speak- 
ers, Dr. Hoffman, chairman 

NEA Convention Headquarters, Mr. 
Readly, chairman 

NEA Convention Social Committee, 
Miss Eifler, chairman 


Fitm Strip—Doctor Breidenstine re- 
ported that the subcommittee of the 
Public Relations Committee had met 
prior to luncheon and developed plans 
for the immediate preparation of a 
film strip on services, needs, and costs 
of our schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE—Doctor 
Lumley reported on the progress of the 
Pennsylvania Conference to be held 
April 14 and 15 in Harrisburg. 

New BUusINEss 

Allocation to the Northwestern Conven- 
tion District—On motion of Mr. Brill- 
hart, seconded by Miss Hervey, Coun- 
cil approved an additional allocation 
of $250 to the Northwestern District. 


Budget Committee—President Skala 
appointed the following to the Budget 
Committee: Mr. Brillhart, chairman, 
Mr. Peters, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Lewis, 
Doctor Addleman, Mrs. Kessler, Mrs. 
Klinetob, Doctor McGarey, and Miss 
Ekis. 

Southern Convention District—On mo- 
tion of Miss Eifler, seconded by Miss 
Mest, Mr. Lewis was given permission 
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to plan for one-day conferences in the 
Southern Convention District in lieu 
of the 1956 fall convention. 


COMMUNICATION 


Earl K. Stock—Mr. Stock expressed 
appreciation for the financial assist- 
ance given the county superintendents 
in the preparation of a brochure, “One 
Hundred Years of Leadership in Edu- 
cation.” 


ApriL MEETING—Since members of 
the Council will be participants in the 
Pennsylvania Conference, April 14 and 
15, the next meeting of the Council 
will be held at Headquarters on Satur- 
day, April 16. 


ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Doctor Hoff- 
man, Council adjourned at 2:50 p.m. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


’ 


“Yours...for the asking’ 


Factual, informative booklets for classroom 
or personal use are available from PSJ’s ad- 
vertisers. Vacation attractions for this sum- 
mer are also listed. Always use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupons for quick response. The 
coupon below will help you secure material 
from the firms whose facilities you wish to 
consider. Happy vacation. We'll be with you 
again in September with new and exciting 
material from your good friends—our adver- 
tisers, 


134. VACATION PLANNING Map. Colorful illus- 
trated map of the United States which 
includes information on dozens of Grey- 
hound expense-paid tours. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


135. Ripe THE HicH IRON—a cartoon narra- 
tive on passenger train facilities and 


One examination 
teacher, with Lesson Guide. Classroom 
quantities on subsequent request. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


services. copy per 


. CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles. For teachers only. 


(Binney & Smith Co.) 


wo 


23. Historic U. S. Trams Map. In four 
colors. Size 17 x 22 inches. Also infor- 
mation on graded corrective reading pro- 
gram. (Wheeler Publishing Co.) 


119.A ScHoot Desk Is Born. A_ booklet 
describing the research, testing, en- 
gineering behind American Seating’s 
No. 445 new high school desk. (Ameri- 
can Seating Co.) 


120. THe TRAVELER’s FRIEND. A _ 24-page, 
purse size, booklet of tips for the 
traveler. Includes dollar exchange values 
and time changes all over the world, 
equivalents in weights and measures, 
space for itinerary, record of expenses, 
and suggestions on gratuities. (National 


City Bank of New York) 


122.SampLe Pace from the “Advancement 
and Placement Journal” lists complete 
information about actual teaching posi- 
tions and summer jobs. (Crusade) 


123. Across Lake Micnican By S.S. MiL- 
WAUKEE Cuipper. An illustrated folder 
telling how you can take your auto 
across Lake Michigan between Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, 
Michigan, to enjoy a six-hour cruise and 
eliminate 240 miles of congested driving. 
(Wisconsin & Michigan S.S. Co.) 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
CHoosinc Free MATERIALS FOR USE IN 
THE ScHoots. AASA. $0.50 
Pupits’ Day 1n Court. Review of 1954. 
Research Division 
SupstituTE ‘TEACHERS IN THE PuBLIC 
ScHoots, 1953-54. Research Bulletin, 
February, 1955. Research Division. $0.50 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. <: 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


134 135 3 23 
Name 
Subiect....... 0.5. 


School Address .. 


Enrolment: Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


119 120 122 123 


School Name ...... ( ; eocaemrial, a A Vas ae eg 


MOR Shore, arnt ts RS ge Reco TRA GE 6 eRe CPORR ie OO 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 
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NEW BOOKS ig 





Getting Apjustep To Lire. Howard E. 

Brown. 459 pp. Illus. Lippincott. $3 

This book offers the beginning high school 
student an objective view of himself and his 
problems today in preparation for laying the 
plans of tomorrow. There is an abundance 
of information on all areas of living—school, 
home, family, business, and community. 
Some of the broad categories covered in- 
clude personality development and differ- 
ences, physical and mental health, citizen- 
ship, economy in spending and saving money, 
and vocational choice. The book is written 
in conversational style and contains a sec- 
tion on effective study. 


Concise DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, Edited by Robert F. Richards. 262 
pp. Illus. Philosophical Library, New York. 
$5 
A dictionary which gives more enlighten- 

ment about a specific American author or 

movement than a mere catalogue of facts can 
give him. The scholar has read whole books 
about Walt Whitman and uses the dictionary 

merely to refresh his memory concerning a 

title or a date. The general reader wants a 

concise account of how Whitman lived, what 






CALIFORNIA-YOSEMITE 
21 days from Detroit 
Siege ie ee eee 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 14 days 
from Cleveland. ... $118.00 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
8 days from Los Angeles 
Gate eka $114.45 
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Typical Vacation Tours—Typical Low Prices 
Available from anywhere in America—to any of 
America’s popular vacation spots, great cities, 
National Parks! These tours include hotels, round- 
trip transportation, special sightseeing. 


U.S. tax Extra. Prices subject to change. 


he was like as a person, what prompted 
him to write poetry, why this poetry is now 
considered to be important, and a history 
of Whitman’s appraisals. In this dictionary 
will be found almost any fact concerning 
American literature that a person will ever 
need. Twenty-five full page illustrations. 


A Cuitp DEVELOPMENT PoINT oF VIEW. 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 152 pp. Prentice-Hall 


The author translates the three basic con- 
cepts of child development into practical 
suggestions for improving the teaching 
process: Your Children Must Like You, 
Your Youngsters Must Like Their Work, 
Your Youngsters Must Like Themselves. 
Concrete answers are given to such common 
student questions as: How should I treat 
“different” children? What is the school’s 
role in fostering the child’s mental growth? 
What can [ learn from parents about their 
children? 


COMMUNICATION, THE MIRACLE OF SHARED 
Livinc. Dora V. Smith. 116 pp. Macmillan. 
$2.50 
Doctor Smith, in this book of the Kappa 

Delta Pi Lecture Series, outlines a modern 


<-sraee comme = mo ernonmnemnen ein eee - 7 nd 


or 


FREE! VACATION-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 





i 
i 
1 
1 
i 
| Mail to Greyhound 
; Tour Dept., 71 W. 
' Lake, Chicago 1, fll., 
| for.coiorful new map, 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE : showing dozens of 
6 days from New York { ‘ Z 
a, et eee 
GREAT SMOKIES 7 days on 
from Chicago..... $100.00 - 
OLD MEXICO ! 
16 days from St. Louis ' 
Om ee ae 
\ 
L 


VPS—Vacation Planning Service 
at any Greyhound Travel Bureau. (It’s free!) 
Expert counselors make your hotel or resort 
reservations, schedule transportation, arrange 
special sightseeing or entertainment. 

Or—if you choose—Greyhound will tailor a 
delightful Expense-Paid Tour especially for 
you! See the examples below. 


The smart ‘‘Highway 
Traveler” bus, and the 
sensational new “Sceni- 
cruiser’ (right) offer 
smooth Air Suspension 
Ride, air conditioning. 





1 prefer (check one)_____f] Individual Tour 


GREYHOUND 


and sane program for teaching the art of 
communication in our schools. “Shared liv- 
ing,” human living, is the fundamental prin- 
ciple involved. Many topics of current in- 
terest and emphasis come within the range 
of her discussion, among them broad teach- 
ing units, the importance of listening as well 
as speaking. Comics, the “three R’s,” ad- 
justment to the individual’s needs, children’s 
books, stereotypes in attitudes and thinking, 
propaganda and “shared prejudices” are in- 
volved. “Cram courses” in grammar and 
modern “completion sentence” tests in Eng- 
lish are frowned upon. Vocabulary changes, 
semantics, group discussion, the relative 
values of impression and expression are other 
topics considered. The. volume is enriched 
by concrete illustrations to enforce the views 
presented. 


THe Lrt ABNER OFFICIAL SQUARE DANCE 
Hanpsoox. Fred Leifer. 128 pp. Illus. 
Barnes. $1.50 
“The Square Dance King,” Fred Leifer, 

has prepared this handbook which covers 
everything from learning the basic figures 
to forming your own square dance club. 
With Al Capp’s Dogpatch characters teach- 
ing the basic steps of 26 new and popular 
dances, anyone can learn to dance and call 
in a very short time. Manny Blanc’s musical 
arrangements for the piano and a bibliog- 
raphy of available square dance literature 
round out the book. 


P Say when-say whee 


..-and Greyhound “VPS” will arrange your complete vacation! 


is yours 





wee BR Ge cc ath. Shae Forres aera 


Address_ 


City & State 


Send me special infor- 
mation on a tour to:__. eee 


{> Escorted Group Tour 





H 
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NOTES AND NEWS 























ALLEN H. WETTER has been selected 
by the Board of Public Education in 
Philadelphia as the new superintendent 
of schools to succeed Louis P. Hoyer 
who will retire in August. Doctor Wet- 
ter, with 38 years’ service in the city, 
has been serving as one of the five as- 
sociate superintendents since June 12, 


1951. 


Henry I. WILLETT, superintendent 
of schools, Richmond, Virginia, took 
office March 15 as president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


Mrs. Martrua B. WHITEHILL of 
Hookstown has been named dean of 


women at Westminster College. She 


succeeds Helen Sittig who has resigned 
to become assistant dean of women at 
Pennsylvania State University. 





If you are coming to New York this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work, you will enjoy the friendly Bar- 
bizon—close to theatres, art galleries 
and shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
lounges, library. Coffee shop. 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social ac- 
tivities. Write for booklet P. 
From $3.75 daily * Weekly on application 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Barbi M3 7e 





LEXINGTON AVE. AT63rdST., NEW YORK 21,N.Y. 
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Louis T. BENEZET, one of the State’s 
youngest college presidents, has re- 
signed as head of Allegheny College 
to accept a similar post at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. Doctor 
Benezet, who became president of 
Allegheny College in 1948 at the age 
of 33, will leave at the end of the 
present school year. 


DonaLp DIFFENBAUGH, dean of boys 
at Hershey High School, has made a 
study of its graduates. A mimeo- 
graphed booklet contains the sum- 
mary of information from this survey 
of former pupils who graduated from 
the high school between 1940 and 
1952. Included is a group of recom- 
mendations and criticisms which these 
graduates made about Hershey High 
School. 


Carrot G. Parks, president of the 
Allentown Education Association, de- 
scribes the way the AEA chooses its 
convention delegates in an_ article 
which appeared in the April issue of 
the NEA Journal. The statement ap- 
peared as part of the symposium en- 
titled, “Making the Most of a Confer- 


2”? 
ence. 


STANLEY A. WENGERT, assistant di- 
rector of teacher education and certifi- 
cation of the Department of Public In- 
struction, retired from his position ef- 
fective March 31. He will be associ- 
ated with a New York stock exchange 
firm, Cohu and Company, with offices 
in Harrisburg. Mr. Wengert was as- 
sistant superintendent of Washington 
County schools from 1941 to 1944 and 
has been with the Department since 


1944. 


Books Received 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 
THE Story OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
Third Edition. Mabel Casner and R. H. 
Gabriel. $3.96 

You anp Science. Paul F. Brandwein, 
Alfred D. Beck, Leland G. Hollingworth, 
and Anna E. Burgess. $3.92 

EXPERIENCES IN SCIENCE. Workbook to Ac- 
company “You and Science.” Paul E. 
Blackwood. Second Edition and Tests. 
$1.32 


383 Madison 


Local Branches 

At the meeting of the Committee on 
Local Branches, March 18 and 19, 
members reported on activities on “In- 
form the Public” meetings which have 
been held in their areas. 

Chairman John M. Urban sum- 
marized an article which he had pre- 
pared for the April issue of the 
JouRNAL. The Committee approved the 
distribution of the 1954-55 Report 
Forms and heard the reports from 
subcommittees on the 1955 Penn Hall 
Workshop.—HErsBert P. LAUTERBACH, 
Secretary 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency ............ 360 
Advancement and Placement Institute, 

The : De cig nace ees 360 
American Seating Co. Inside back cover 
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Bryant Teachers Bureau ............ 360 
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COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 25- 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 
beautifully fur- 
nished rooms with 
kitchenette, pri- 
vate bath, from 
$5.50 daily. Two 
room suites from 
$8.50. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 




















Air-conditioning & 
television available 





Broadway at 75th St., 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 


New York 














| Good Mews! 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 
THE E-Z GRADER 
drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives the 
right grade instantly for any grading problem. 
NO FIGURING NECESSARY 


End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
| Price $1.00 postpaid 
Send Now! Utter Delight Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company 
| | 3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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Necrology 


DANIEL KOPPENHAVER, Gratz, former 
teacher with 36 years’ service, March 
30 

Harry E. GIL, chemistry teacher at 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
for 32 years, April 3 


VircINIA BLACKMAN, principal of the 
Franklin school, Easton, and teacher 
for 32 years, April 6 


Witu1aM P. Nasu, mathematics teacher 
in Lower Merion Senior High School 
for 28 years before his retirement 
in 1940, February 7 


CorNELIUS J. WALTER, 89, Philadel- 
phia, teacher and principal for 53 
years before retiring in 1936 and 
founder and first president of the 
Pennsylvania State Retired Teachers 
Association, March 9 


MARGARET SANKEY, teacher in New 
Castle schools before her retirement, 


March 29 


Mary Puy us Jones, eighth grade 
teacher in the Greentree elementary 
school, Greentree, Allegheny County, 
February 19 


FLorENCE E. Brinton, 92, West 


Chester, teacher for 50 years until 
her retirement in 1932, March 21 


Mrs, SARA BELL STEPHENS, teacher at 
the Friendship school, Pittsburgh, 
for 35 years, March 21 
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Guy F. WALBorRN, mathematics instruc- 
tor at Orwigshurg High School for 
28 years, March 18 


Mrs. IpA Mannine GarctiA, Philadel- 
phia school teacher before her retire- 
ment, March 17 


MarcaRET LowrTHeER, Pittsburgh, 
teacher for 40 years before her re- 
tirement fifteen years ago, March 14 


Frank L. Biack, former teacher in 
Shippensburg schools, March 30 


Mrs. HELEN R. Himes, 90, Harrisburg, 
former teacher in Altoona and West 
Fairview, April 3 

AsA JorEL BLackway, teacher in the 
Wiconisco school district, April 2 

Howarp R. AGNEW, teacher of indus- 
trial arts in Pittsburgh schools for 
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Fascinating Unit of Study From Seeds 
Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 
by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker (in the California Teachers Journal), 
the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser- 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 
Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to 
collect 100 kinds. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting 
pictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 
tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 
stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They paint designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the seeds. 

Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 
way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 
ing device attached to jar, rate of growth may 
be checked. 
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Preferred by Americas 


Leading School 
Systems 





University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, equipped with 
Master No, 1500 padlocks. 


aster 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


DURABLE 
Low COST 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 













MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 











Master Combination Padlocks give you 2- 
way budget relief — low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service! Double 
wall construction ... hardened steel locking 
latch . . . automatic re-locking mechanism 

. and other security features. One school- 
owned control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but 
without key control, 








TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA INSTALLATIONS 


Gettysburg H. S. 
New Kensington H.S. 
Evans City H.S. 
Clearfield H.S. 
Towanda H.S. 

Mill Creek Jr. H.S. 


Philadelphia Central H.S. 

U. of Pittsburgh 

Reading H.S. 

Scranton Technical H.S. 

Washington & Jefferson 
College 





Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
Wolds Leading Padlock Manufacturers 
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| 35 years before his retirement in 


June of 1954, April 4 


Mase B. Dickey, former teacher in 


Perry High School, Pittsburgh, 
March 31 

MARGARET KANE, Swissvale, teacher in 
Braddock schools for 31 years, 
March 12 


PEARL HuTcHIsOoN, retired teacher of 
New Castle public schools, February 
18 


FREDERICK N. Frits, 83, former super- 


intendent of Clairton public schools, 
April 7 





Calendar 


May 1-3—Pa. Assn. of District Super- 
intendents, Annual Spring Work- 
shop, Hotel Hershey 

May 5-8—Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence of NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Portland, Maine 

May 6-7—Pa. Home Economics Assn., 
Conf., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

May 6-7—Joint Meeting, Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies and the Mid- 
dle States Council for the Social 
Studies, New Brunswick Hotel, Lan- 
caster 

May 12-13—School Psychologists Di- 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., Pa. 
State University 

May 12-13—Pennsylvania Federation 
of Junior Historians, 13th Annual 
Conf., Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

May 21—Pa. State Assn. of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, Annual Luncheon 
and Business Meeting, Hotel Penn 
Alto, Altoona 

June 13-15—Pa. Assn. 
Homemakers of America, 
Pennsylvania State University 

June 22-24—First Summer Conf., Dept. 
of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education in merger with Pa. Voca- 
tional Assn., Eagles Mere 

June 26-28—National Junior Classical 
League Convention, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 


of Future 


Conf., 








et 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


NEW TITLE 


DAN MORGAN-RIFLEMAN 
By Ernest E. Tucker, 


of Revolutionary War hero. 
Here is history that is an 
exciting adventure. Simply 
told, packed with action. 
Story rates reading level C 
by tested reading formulae. 


Write today for free 


2831 South Parkway 
Chicago 16, Illinois 








GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hotel Value) 


ALL ROOMS 
WITH RADIO 


ad 
= 7 trom Wa SINGLE 
4 
DOUBLE 


















Accommodations 
for 1000 guests 


HOTEL [Riesce 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 


Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 











edited by Dr. Emmett A. Beits, 


Colorful, dramatic biography 


brochure and U. S. Trail Map. 
Wheeler Publishing Company 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 
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Teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents are offered a wide selection of 
graduate and undergraduate courses in 
the Summer Sessions for 1955. Whether 
you require training for certification or are 
a candidate for a degree, courses are 
ideally suited to your needs. 
Pre-Session 
Sessions June 6 to June 24 
Regular Session 
Sessions June 27 to August 5 
Post-Session 
Sessions August 8 to August 26 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1955 
Summer Sessions. Address: Office of the Registrar, 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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COLORS 









BACK AGAIN—BETTER THAN EVER! 


New Improved 


maz Are 
Colors 


we’ Nowin tubes with 
| REMOVABLE TIP 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right -from-the-tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 


clogging. 


Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 

Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 


AMAZART. Write Dept. ST-55. 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Division Manager; 















tion Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


. | July 3-8—National Education Associa- | 


July 3-9—American Library Assn., | 


Convention Hall, Philadelphia 


tional Conf., Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
July 22-23—Pa. Science Teachers 


Assn., Third Annual Summer Conf., 
State Teachers College, Indiana 


Istanbul, Turkey 

August 2-4—Thirty-third Annual Su- 
perintendents and Principals Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University 

August 15-19—Tenth Annual Local 
Branch Workshop, Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg 

September 28-29—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 

October 5-7—Western Convention Dis- 
trict and Western Pa. Education 
Conf., Pittsburgh 

| October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Williamsport 

October 7—KEastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 9-11 
Supervision and Curriculum 











vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 


October 14-15—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., Bedford Springs 
| October 17—Northwestern Conven- 


tion District, Erie 


July 30-August 5—WCOTP Congress, | 


July 10-22—Classroom Teachers Na- | 


Annual Conf., Dept. of | 


October 13-14—Central-Western Con- | 


October 21—-Midwestern Convention 


| District, New Castle 
October 21-22—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors and School Board Secre- 
taries Associations, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 
October 28—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Lancaster 
| October 28-29—Pa. Assn. of Deans of 
Women, Annual Conv., Bedford 
Springs Hotel 


| October 28-29—Twenty-fourth Annual | 
Assn., | 


Conv., Pa. School Press 
Senior High School, Uniontown 


tion District, Scranton 
November 5—Ninth Annual Conf. for 
Teachers and Administrators—Busi- 


ness, Elementary, and Secondary, | 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg | 


November 6-12—American Education 
| Week 
| November 25-26—National Council of 
| Geography Teachers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Harrisburg 


November 3-4—Northeastern Conven- | 


| December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, | 


Joseph P. Scellato, Norman E. Staats, 
Se J. Thomas and Donald R. Cameron 


MAY, 1955 
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savings 


sate? 


What would happen to your sav- 
ings if you were the victim of 
a sudden illness or accident? 
Would you have to use your sav- 
ings to meet hospital expenses 
and doctors’ bills? Would your 
income continue during your in- 
capacity? 








None of these questions need 
trouble you. You can _ protect 
your savings and income easily 
and inexpensively by taking out 
a Teacher’s Special Policy, de- 
signed by the Teachers Protec- 
tive Mutual to give you com- 
plete income protection. Specially 
adaptable, you can “tailor” the 
policy to suit your needs. You 
decide the amount of the month- 
ly benefit you want to receive 
—up to $200.00. You decide when 
you want payments to begin— 
on the first day, if you want it. 
And you can pay for it when- 
ever you want—annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly. And you 
can add “riders” to get increased 
hospitalization or surgical bene- 
fits. 

Find out today about this new 
kind of income protection. Mail 
us this coupon. We’ll send you 
complete information immedi- 
ately! 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Non-Assessable Policies 


Please send me complete infor- 


mation on TPM’s_ Teacher's 
Special Policy. 

NAA ic cvinvaa eh daeers steal 
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TEACHERS | 


ADAMS AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS | 


NO REGISTRATION FEE — 16TH YEAR | 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 
| 


"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. 











— TEACHERS WANTED — 


to fill U. S. and FOREIGN TEACHING JOBS. Also 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES. The CRUSADE JOURNAL 
gives you all the KEY FACTS. HIGHLY RECOM. 
MENDED. 1000’s of SATISFIED TEACHERS. No 
AGENCY FEE. 3 issues ONLY $1. Yearly $5. Or 
FREE DETAILS. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. No 
OBLIGATION. DON’T DELAY. ACT TODAY. 








Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. CRUSADE-ST. THE PLAINS, OHIO 
. BRYANT 
BRY ANT Teachers Bureau.,,.™: 4; 2°¥ANT = 
: 711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D> GREULICH TEACHERS— 


Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distani Points 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 











TEACHERS NEEDED — CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


A large and permanent clientele Phone CEdar 3-5797 No charge to school officials 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager Post Office Box 146 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 








PROFITABLE TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
YEAR ROUND INCOME 
A.T.A. offers high salaried teaching positions 
with location in wealthy commercial areas, 
providing profitable, diversified summer op- 
portunities. It is good business to have numer- 
ous openings to choose from. 

To become acquainted with these openings 
write or phone collect: 
American Teachers Agency 
317 Citizens Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


W. J. Doyle, Mgr. Superior 1-6700 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
617-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper St. 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
extensive enrollment lists, and close cooperation with the individual member. 


f 5-1745 E. F. Maloney \ 


Kingsley \ =-1746 Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. f Managers 














TEACHERS NEEDED—El tary—S dary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately, “You have everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN ee ae 75th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PEN 
Member National Association z onshaew Fie 

















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 139, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent teaching positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N.J., Md., Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintendent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











TEACHERS 


Superior September Openings 


ADMINISTRATORS 


Qualified Teachers Available 


SNELLING & SNELLING 
TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1501 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
PHONE Rittenhouse 6-6870 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A NATION-WIDE SERVICE FOR TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGES 
We give the kind of service you cannot get for nothing. We have a personal interest in getting you 
the best job possible. It is a business with us. We work scientifically taking into consideration all your 
capabilities, not just your credits. 
No one ever got far depending on getting something for nothing. Those who do generally lose pro- 
fessionally and financially. You want the best position available. Try us and see. There is no obligation 


until you accept a position. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


360 





Phone—CApital 4-2882 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement service 
throughout the East and South. Positions 


waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 31st year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 








CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
For teaching positions in California, Washington, 
Oregon, 9 other Western States and Alaska— 
contact our Spokane Office. 
Other offices: 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 
Member N.A.T.A. Agency’s 73rd Yr. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 














CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Colorado Education Association. Ex- 

cellent coverage in Colorado Profes- 

sional Service. Low Cost. Enroll Now. 

Dept. 11 1605 Penn 
Denver 3, Colorado 











COUNSELLORS, male and female, for 
fine eastern Pennsylvania Children’s 
Camp. Overnight. Specialize in arts 
and crafts or riding or swimming. 
Also good scout leader. No separate 
accommodations for married couples. 
Write fully experience, age and sal- 
ary desired. 
Box 325 





Buckingham, Pa. 
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Essay Contest, H.S. Students, 162 

Ethics Com., 126, Minutes, 32, 104; Rights, Co 
petence, 271, Minutes, 201, 315, Report, 15 

Evaluation, Tape Recorder, 302 

Exchange, Students, Erie, Mrs. Jessie Lynn Skala, 
200, Jacques for a Year, Mrs. Frank Robinson, 
263; Teachers, 196; Teaching Opportunities, 
1955-56, 95 

Executive Council, PSEA, 1954, 122, 126; 1955, 
191; Minutes, 29, 69, 102, 168, 199, 236, 272, 
310, 353; Report, 140; Subcommittees, 127 

Extracurricular Activity, Speech, R. D. Alderfer, 
14 


‘act Folders, 322 

i Finance Scholarships, 265 

Legislation, Aid to School Bldg., 300; 
Retirement and Social Security, L. F. Adler, 
98; Social Security, 61; Tax Exemption, 61 

Fellowships, Teacher, 238 

$50 Club, NEA Building Aly ge 63 

Film, Freedom to Learn, NEA Historical, 279 

Finance Scholarships, Family, 365 

Fine, Gov. J. S., 123; Four-Year Report on Edu- 
cational Progress, 224; Pa. Week Proclamation, 





53 
Flag, Pledge of Allegiance Amended, 11 
Folders, Fact, 322 
Four-Year Report, Ed. Progress, J. S. Fine, 224 
Freedom to Learn, NEA Film, 13 
Freedoms Foundation, 1954 Awards, 302 
Future Teachers of America, Bucks Co. Plans 
Rally, 231; 1955 Conv., 269 
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Garey, Mrs. Cecil S., 124 

Gayman, H. E., F. B. Haas Resigns as Supt., 
227; Greetings to New Teacher, 5; Imperative 
Program, 61 

General Assembly, Convenes, 264; Education 
Com., 264; PSEA _ Salary-Subsidy Program, 
303, 344 

General Electric Science Fellowships for Teach- 
ers, 184 

Geographic School Bulletins, 17 

German, W. L., M. L. Gill, and Charlotte Zer- 
foss, Operation Halloween, 5 

Get Out and Tell Your Story, Ruth W. Overfield 
and Anna May Todd, 188 

Gill, M. L., Charlotte Zerfoss, and W. L. German, 
Operation Halloween, 5 

Glenn, Jane, | Study Norway, 190 

Good Teachers—Good Cc game, N. C. Brillhart, 98 

Greenberger, F. 

Greetings to New "Teacher, H. E. Gayman, 5 

Gresham, P. E., 12 

Guhl, D. C., 122 

Guidance Workshop, Bucknell Univ., 234, 348 

Guss, Evelyn G., 125 
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Haas, F. B., 88, 122; New Century of School 
Administration, 88; Our Schools, 256; Resigns 
as Supt., H. E. Gayman, 227 

Haas, Solomon, Appeal, 198 

Hale, R. N., Letter to Editor, 15 

Halloween, M. L. Gill, Charlotte Zerfoss, and 
WwW German, 54 

Hammer, E. L. a Dilemma, 296 

Hanninen, Tyyne 

Haring, R. J., and Richard Wynn, Publig_Ed. in 

P PCPE 

Harman, A. C 22 

Harriger, G. N., ee: to Editor, 15 

Harrisburg School, United Nations, J. C. Neilson, 
> 
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Hartz, F. R., What Is Your Rating, 299 
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Shepard, E. L., Retired, 195 

Sick Leave, PSEA Employes, 199 

Simpson, D. J., NEA Dept. of Elementary School 
Prins., Third Winter Meeting, 349 

Skala, D. V., 217, New Pres., 217; Accepts, 229; 
Honored by Northwestern Dist., 302; Reports, 
264, 300, 344 

Skala, Mrs. Jessie Lynn, Operation World Friend- 
ship, 260 

Slide Picture Story, Elementary Teacher, 304 

Snyder, Laura Mae, Retired, 195 

Social Security, Federal Legislation, 61, and Re- 
tirement, L. F. Adler, 98 

Social Studies, Pa. Council, Spring Meeting, 307 

Society of American Historians, Bi-Monthly Pub- 
lication, 293 

Sollenberger, D. R., Resigns, 17 

Southeastern Conv. Dist. and Schoolmen’s Week, 
306 

Southern Conv. 
163 

Spanish Contest, 196 

Speech, Extracurricular Activity, R. D. Alderfer, 
14; Pa. ’ 28 


Dist., 25; .D., BE. Lewis, Pres:, 


Assn., Pgh., 2§ 

Spring Inventory, Local Branch Pres., John Ur- 
ban, 298 

State Council of Ed., 99 

State Directors, NEA, 126, 219; Report, 145 

State Supt., F. B. Haas, Resigns, H. E. Gayman, 
97 
eal 

Stewart, D. H., Retired, 194 

Stoudt, H. J., 122 

Student Council, Experience in Citizenship, F. R. 
Schaeffer, 86 

Student Dean Program, Syracuse Univ., 231 

Subsidy-Salary Program, PSEA, 303, 344 

Summer Guidance Workshop, Bucknell, 234, 348 

Superintendent, State, F. B. Haas Resigns, H. E. 
Gayman, 227 

Superintendents, Co., Pa. 
State College, 1954, 22, 
Conf., 197; New, 19 

Superintendents and Prin. Conf., 1955, 307 

Supervising Principals Sec., Proposed Amend- 
ment to Constitution, 100, 136 

Supervision and Curriculum Dept., 1954 


Work Conf., 
Dist., 1954 


Assn., 
1955, 307; 


Conf., 


Support of Better Schools, 99 
Supreme Court Rules, School Segregation, 21 
Syracuse Univ., Assistantships, 231 


T 

Taggart, A. R., and J. Marie Prather, Vocational 
Groups Merge, 268 

Tape Recorder, Evaluation, 302 

Tax Exemption, Federal Legislation, 61 

Teach, Why, Contest, 239, Hilda H. Longeneck- 


er, / 
Teacher Ed. Centennial Luncheon, 125; Picture, 
7290 


Teacher Education, Effects of Births and Budgets, 
T. R. Miller, 337 

Teacher Education and Prof. Standards 
127, 271; Minutes, 34, 68, 171, 349; 
160 

Teacher, Elementary, Slide Picture Story, 304 

Teacher Fellowships, 238 

Teacher, Wanted, L. N. Morrisett, 91 

Teacher Welfare Com., 126, 219; Minutes, 171; 
Report, 149 

Teacher’s Dilemma, E. L. Hammer, 296 

Teachers, Good Citizens, N. C. Brillhart, 98 

Teachers Honored, Emmaus Church, 192 

Teaching Opportunities Abroad, 1955-56, 95 

Teaching Profession, International Solidarity, 
WCOTP, Oslo, N. C. Brillhart, 56 

Television, Classroom to Living Room, J. E. Eck- 
ert, 120; Public Relations, N. W. Morgan, 334; 
WQED School of Air, 18, Program, 18 

Temple University, Comparative Ed. Tour, 322 

Throop School Dist., Mary Nealon Wilchenski, 
Tenure Case, 235 

Todd, Anna May, and Ruth W. Overfield, Get 
Out and Tell Your Story, 188 

Tours, Ed., Temple Univ., 322; 
NEA, 341; NEA, 1955, 302 

Travel, Contest, 68; I Study Norway, Jane Glenn, 
190; Pedagogues on Pegasus, Betty I. Brown, 
339 

Treasurer’s Report, 142 

Trexler, Mrs. Orville, Parents Look at 
tary School, 121 

Trustees of Permanent Fund, 126; Report, 148 

Trustees of Permanent Headquarters, 126; Re- 
port, 140 

TB School Press Project, 97 


Com., 
Report, 


Mediterranean, 


Elemen- 


U 

Uniontown, Benjamin Franklin Jr. H. S., 
Publication, 284 

United Nations, in Classroom, J. C. 
and Ed., W. G. Carr, 93 


Novel 


Neilson, 22; 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


University of Pa., Work Conf. for Administra- 
tors, 302 

Urban, John, Spring Inventory for Local Branch 
Pres., 298 


V 
Vocational and Practical Arts Ed., Dept., Consti- 
tution and By-Laws with Proposed Amend- 
ments, 350; Merges with Pa. Vocational Assn., 
63, J. Marie Prather and A. Taggart, 268, 
Conv. Plans, 349; PSEA Constitutional Amend- 
ment, 100, 147, 219; Program for 1954-55, 63 
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Walker, Waurine, 20, Pres., NEA, 20 

Wanted, Teacher, L. N. Morrisett, 91 

Western Conf., Pa. Business Educators 
270 

Western Conv. District, 25 

What Is Your Rating, F. R. Hartz, 299 

White House Conf. on Ed., 193; Pa. Com., 231 

Why I Teach, Hilda H. Longenecker, 7; Con- 
test, 23 

Why Music, Mrs. Geraldine M. Lesher, 255 

Wilchenski, Mary Nealon, v. Throop School 
Dist., 235 

Work Conf. for 
Pa., 302 

Work Permit Denied (Religious Belief), 27 

Workshop, Penn Hall, 1954, Glenwood 
59; 1955, 343 

WCOTP, Oslo, 1954, International Solidarity in 
Teaching Profession, N. C. Brillhart, 56; Tur- 
key, 1955, 349 

World Friendship, Mrs. Jessie Lynn Skala, 260 

World Windows Open for Pa.’s Children, Joseph 
Alessandro, 182 

WQED, High School of Air, 18, Program, 18 

Wynn, Richard, and R. J. Haring, Public Ed. 
in Pa., PCPEA, 57 


Assn., 


Administrators, University of 


2 
Crist, 


y 
York, Bilingual City, 20 
Yours for the Asking, 43, 68, 104, 172, 202, 244, 
282, 316, 354 
Zz 
Zerfoss, Charlotte, M. L. Gill, and W. L. German, 
Operation Halloween, 54 








